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We control the two largest circulating 
libraries in the world. The Booklovers and 
the Tabard Jnn are known throughout the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
These two libraries circulate more than 
twelve million books annually. We have 
just organized a new library known as 


The Bodley Club Library 








which fits in very nicely with our book-lending enter- 
prises. Our other libraries are vetaz/,; this new library 
is wholesale. If you want to start a circulating library 
in your village or town we will rent you a Bodley Club 
Library at a very small rental; from One Dollar a week 
up according to the size of the library and the char- 
acter of books wanted. You can make your own 
charges for membership fees or for exchanges. We 
supply circulars, membership forms, exchange tickets, 
advertisements for local papers, letter paper; every- 
thing necessary for carrying on the work. We really 
start you in business and help you to carry it on. If 
your location is a good one you can easily add from 
$250 to $500 a year to your income. The first applica- 
tion received from a village or town will be considered 
first. These libraries are rented also to book and lit- 
erary clubs, to schools and colleges, to institutions and 
churches, to office buildings and to summer hotels. 
The books are put up in attractive cases, in two shades 
of blue—the Oxford colors. We change the books 
regularly, giving you a fresh supply each month. Orders 
from any town or city in the United States will have 
immediate attention. Full particulars, blank forms of 
application, and descriptive circulars mailed upon appli- 
cation. For one dollar a sample book will be sent 
with the circulars. Address 


SEYMOUR EATON, Librarian 


The Bodley Club, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








NOTE.—Sir Thomas Bodley founded the famous Bodleian Library of Oxford 
three hundred years ago. This institution is one of England’s most 
sacred places. No better name in all history or literature could have 
been chosen for this new library idea of ours, carrying as it does both 
recreation and educational features to every corner of the country. 














full-page and double-page drawings by 

famous artists that appear in COLLIER’S 
has led us to strike off from the original plates 
a number of proofs on heavy plate paper. 
These are printed with the greatest care, and 
when framed present a very handsome ap- 
pearance. Mailed securely in heavy tubes 
for Two Dollars each. Address 


T"t continued demand for proofs of the 
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‘‘The Best Thing on Wheels ’’ 


The real pleasure of automobiling is found in the bright, sunny 
spring time when nature welcomes her devotees with an ever changing 
panorama of beauty. 


The simplicity of the Oldsmobile enables its drivers to appreciate 
to the fullest extent all the delights of a spring outing— there is no 
complex arrangement of innumerable mechanical devices—a_ single 
lever to start with, and a sensitive yet absolutely certain foot control 
leave ‘‘ Nothing to Watch but the Road.’’ The Oldsmobile cheerfully 
mounts the highest hill, never tires on the longest drives, and is 
ready for a glorious exhilarating run in the open country or a sedate 
pace on the crowded street. 


Price $6050.00 


There are Oldsmobile agencies in every state and in all the larger 
cities. Write us for an illustrated book or call on your local agent. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Dept. R, Detroit, Mich. 


Rich Creamy Lather 


]* its great thick, close, creamy 

lather, Williams’ Shaving Stick 

is incomparably ahead of all others. 

This 

and softens the beard as no other will, but it is wonderfully 


lather not only penetrates 
soothing and healing. It imparts a velvety softness to the 
face and leaves it cooled and refreshed. 


Sold everywhere, but sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25c., if your dealer does not supply you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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of American work as it is being 
done at the beginning of this 
twentieth century, and the infor- 


novel of progress and accom- 


of its kind, and must surely be- 
come the standard on the subject. 





For terms, prospectus, sample pages and tllus- 
trations and any further information, address 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th St., New York 
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Twentieth Century 
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NTIL the publication of the 
present work there was no 
book in which one could 

find collected information con- 

cerning the vocations and occu- 
pations of the American people. 

Ninety million persons in this 

country, including five million 

women and half a million chil- 
dren, are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. These are the ‘“‘workers 
of the nation.” In the two large, 
handsomely bound and exqui- 
sitely printed volumes of the 


WORKERS 
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occupations and-industries of 
American people are divided 
into groups and the conditions 
of employment relating to each 
group are given. This arrange- 
ment has been so carefully and 
lucidly made that the reader may, 
for example, trace the number of 
different industries, trades and 
professions that contibute to his 
welfare every twenty-four hours. 
The special value of this work, 
however, consists of the fact that 
it makes a complete presentation 


mation is set before the reader 
in a style that makes as fascinat- 
ing reading as a novel. It is the 


plishment. It is the only book 
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Two PEE ee ee Prizes 


HE announcement, in the last number, of modifications in the 
7 prizes offered for the winners in the Lion’s Mouth Competition 

was, perhaps, not so clear as it might have been. At least, this 
would seem to be soif we may judge from the number of inquiries 
we have received during the last few days. We are glad to be 
able to make the matter clear at once. In the first place, about 
that thousand dollars. It is there. The offer still stands. The 
prize will be awarded as announced in December, and as pub- 
lished in the Lion’s Mouth booklet, to wit: ‘To the person whose name 











































appears on every monthly list of prize-winners during the calendar year 
of 1903.”” 

We want to award this prize. We would not offer it if we did not 
want to award it. And if there is any one who can give us twelve good 
suggestions during the year, we feel that he is well entitled to one thousand 
dollars. But we realize, too, that there are probably not many twelve-idea 
men. There are a good many more one-idea men. And we want 
to gather in all the one-idea men. ‘That is one reason why we 
modified the thousand-dollar prize offer,—but the modification did not change 
the conditions originally announced, it merely doubled the prize. In other 
words, there are two one-thousand-dollar prizes now offered instead of one. 

One reason for offering a second large prize is to encourage the making of 
suggestions by the hundreds of new readers and subscribers whom we are obtain- 
ing every week. We felt that many might lose interest in the Lion’s Mouth 
Competitions if they thought they had no chance of getting their names on 
the list twelve times. Therefore we offer a reward for one idea which shall 
be the best idea of all those submitted. This opens the thousand-dollar prize 
to everybody, and we hope everybody will try for it. Who knows what 
the best idea may be? It may be your idea. It may seem to you of little 
consequence when it comes to you. But set all your ideas down and send 
them to the Lion’s Mouth. The idea you send may suggest something 
vastly important, —but it will be your idea just the same. And even if the 
“great idea’’ is not exactly the one you suggested, but merely an inter- 
pretation or amplification of it made by us,—the prize goes to you who 
made the original suggestion. 

If we have not made the situation clear enough now, we shall try again 
in another number. But. it seems to us that the offer is easily understood. 
The Lion’s Mouth offers two prizes of one thousand dollars each,—one to 
the person who wins a prize ‘in every competition of the year, and one to 
the person who sends us the most valuable suggestion or suggestions for the 
improvement of the Weekly. 


This Month’s Competition 


Our readers will notice that some slight changes have been made in the 
Lion’s Mouth questions for this month’s competition. This has been done 
largely owing to requests for some such action by our readers. One entirely 
new question has been inserted—that referring to adv vertising. So many readers 
have at various times condemned the arrangement and Blaving of our advertis- 
ing pages that we now offer them an opportunity to say definitely and pre- 
cisely. what they like and what they do not like. Those whe offer criticism, 
however, must remember that we know pretty well where~che defects lie ; 
what we want to have pointed out to us is a way to remedy these defects. 
Suggestions must, of course, be practical or they will be valueless. Let your 
criticism be constructive. 


The Easter Number 


Next week comes the Easter Number,—one of the gala issues of the 
year. It will be full of good things, pictorially and otherwise, the mention 
of a few of which will serve to give a faint idea of the excellence of the 
issue. The ‘cover has been designed by Henry Hutt, and contains not 
only one of ‘his pretty: girls, but a whole bevy of them. The double-page 
illustration: will be drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. The three-part story, 
««Man Overboard,’’ by F. Marion Crawford, illustrated by A. I. Keller, 
willbe continued; and another story will be ‘<Julia, the Apostate,’’ by 





















































Josephine Dodge Daskam, with pictures by E. M. Ashe. A poem, ‘‘Ideals,’’ 
is contributed by E. H. Sothern. There will also be an unusually interest- 
ing page of photographs illustrating the ‘Feast of the Passover,”? taken in 
Palestine ; photographs of the news events of the week, and various other 
features suitable to the season. 


A World’s Fair Number 


Another big and important issue of the Week/y will bear date of May 
2d, and will be devoted to the ceremonies connected with the dedication of 
the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. This event 
occurs on April 30, and will be of national interest. We are making elaborate 
plans to cover the events of the occasion, both in picture and 
text,—but a more detailed announcement of our plans 
must be reserved until later. 





The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found 
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The demand for the little book we 
recently issued on ‘‘Charles Dana 
Gibson—The Man and His Art,’’ has 
been so great that it is now in its 
third edition, with apparently no 
immediate prospect of a falling off 
in the demand. We do not charge 
anything for this book—which is 
worthy of preservation in any li- 
brary. We send it free upon 
request. If you do not yet own 
a copy, send your name and address 
and you shall receive one by re- 
turn mail. The size of the book is 
just about one-quarter of the size of 
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Frontispiec i G the Gibson Booklet, drawn from 
e by Edward Pentfielc 


this page. It consists of twenty-four 
pages, printed on deckel-edge paper, 
and bound in delicate gray boards, 
stamped in green and gold, and dec- 
orated with a Gibson girl head. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. Gib- 
son, drawn from life by Mr. Penfield, 
and printed in two colors on vellum 
paper. The illustrations to the book- 
let are by Mr. Gibson, and include 
his famous cartoon, ‘‘The Greatest 
Game in the World.’’ The other 
booklet that, you should own is ‘‘The 
Lion’s Mouth.”’ It is to be had for 
the asking, too, and will show you 
how to add both to your library and 
to your income with but little effort. 


























REPORT OF COAL 
COMMISSION 


MODERN BE.- 
NEVOLENCE 








HE COAL STRIKE COMMISSION apparently has accom- 
plished an extraordinary feat in umpiring, for both sides 
seem pleased with the awards. The mine-owners declare 
they have been ‘‘vindicated’? and Mr. Mitchell expresses 
“great gratification.’’ -But the fact of the matter is that 
any reasonable satisfaction the claimants can derive from the 
report is negative in character. The awards are less a vindication 
of either side than a denunciation of both sides. The mine-owners 
stand convicted of bringing suffering and want on the whole coun- 
try by their refusal of a fair demand. The union men are accused 
of pursuing methods abhorrent to the sense of justice of the public. 
The report awards a general increase of wages amounting in most 
cases to ten per cent and a reduction of time to nine hours; it pro- 
vides for a settlement of disputes by arbitration and against dis- 
crimination by either side on account of membership or 
non-membership in the unions. We regard the provis- 
ion for arbitration as the most important feature of the 
report, both because of its immediate effect in quieting the coal re- 
gions for a time, and because it will give a standing example of the 
usefulness of a practically compulsory settlement of labor troubles by 
appeal to an umpire. Thus far the report is a victory for the unions. 
But the Commission does not fail to record its complete disapproval 
of violence and boycotting against non-union men. On the boycott 
it says: ‘Carried to the extent sometimes practiced in aid of a strike, 
and as was in some instances practiced in connection with the late 
anthracite strike, it is a cruel weapon of aggression, and the con- 
certed attempt to accomplish it is a conspiracy at common law and 
merits and should receive the punishment due to such acrime.’’ The 
reproof should be emphasized for the benefit of labor leaders. 


a” UNCOMMONLY FULL LIFE was that of the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland, and one that in an eminent degree reflects honor 
upon the American name. No man of letters has ever more abun- 
dantly justified the saving gospel of work. ‘‘I do not know that you 
have great talent,’’ said Flaubert to the young De Maupassant, ‘‘but 
I see that you have industry, and without industry there is no suc- 
cess.’’ Leland may well stand as an example of what continuous 
effort backed by sound, though perhaps not great, abilities will do for 
a man in the literary profession. He was not an extraordinary 
genius, and yet he achieved more than a respectable success. By 
dint of sheer labor and competent preparation for his task, with a 
clear aim and purpose always before him, he seems to have added 
much that is valuable to the stock of permanent literature. His ver- 
satility was only less than his capacity for work. The 
roll of his many volumes certifies a varied mental .activ- 
ity that can not be duplicated in the case of any other 
American writer. Leland indeed fell but little short of paralleling 
Voltaire’s record of a hundred books. Of course he does not escape 
the usual penalty of great productiveness: no small portion of his 
work is mediocre and perishable. A larger part, we believe, will keep 
his name fresh for many a future generation. In truth, if all of his 
original work were to perish, the fame of Charles Godfrey Leland 
would still live in his translations from Heine. Beyond question 
Leland’s greatest service to literature lies in his having made known 
to English readers one of the first poets and writers of the world, who 
would be lost to them in the German tongue. The American’s ren- 
dering of Heine is often faulty indeed, but then Heine is a poet to 
whom no translator can do justice. Of Heine’s prose Leland’s is the 
most thorough, and will doubtless remain the classic, translation. 


THAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS SUDDEN widespread disposi- 
tion to look critically at philanthropists and their gifts? Not a 
dozen years ago, any very rich man who gave of his millions to a public 
purpose found himself straightway elevated to a pedestal with a dense 
throng of his fellow beings tirelessly singing his praises. Now all 
this is changed. The rich man gives and he hears, mingled with the 
hosannas, such cynical bawlings as, ‘‘Well, why shouldn’t he when he 
had more than he knew what to do with?”? ‘‘Where did he get it and 
what’s his game in giving it??? ‘*Wonder whether he will do more 
harm or good with that?’’ No doubt part of this is due to the same 
cause that makes us critical of the amount of heat the 
sun gives to the point of forgetting to be appreciative 
of the main fact—that it does give heat. Showered 
benefits become commonplace. But there is another part that can 
not be thus explained away. It is undoubtedly true that a rich man 
who gives some of that which is of no use whatsoever to him does 
himself and his heirs a greater service than he does the public—him- 
self in that he wins a reputation for character which would be cheap 
at almost any price; his heirs in that he leaves them less of tempta- 
tion to idleness and folly and self-shrivelling. Also, many rich men, 
who got their wealth by means that will not stand the test of the 
meanest standard which can call itself moral, are seeking to excuse 
themselves to themselves and to the public by using part of their 
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ill-got millions to wash clean the mass of them. In former times 
there was only one tribunal which had terrors for the mighty—the 
tribunal of which the priest told them. Democracy has produced an- 
other such tribunal, one set up in the here and now—the tribunal of 
public opinion. And cases are taken before it instantly and are passed 
upon and then referred on to the Court of Final Judgment. Much 
that passes as benevolence we owe to the existence of this Court of 
the Living supplementary, powerfully supplementary, to the ancient 
Court of the Dead. A man does not deserve praise for hypocritical 
partial restitution; to give it to him is dangerously to englamour vice 
with the splendor of virtue. Further, the suspicion that much so- 
called philanthropy is doing more good than harm is well founded, 
should be fostered even if it were not. It is far better that one man 
should bear the burdens and the temptations incident to the manage- 
ment of a vast fortune than that the division of that management 
should produce radiating centres of sycophancy and pauperization. 
For usefulness to humanity it is pretty hard to beat capital produc- 
tively employed in trade and commerce—certainly collegiate snob- 
factories and charitable pauper-factories do not beat it. Earn will 
always be a finer, nobler word than Give. 


HE STORY OF THAT GENTLEMAN whose graceful lounge 

against the outside of a graveyard fence was interrupted by a 
friend with, ‘‘Why ain’t you on the inside? Don’t you know you’re a 
dead one?’’ ought to set a good many people to thinking. There is 
no disposition on the part of the living to criticise or in the least to 
complain of those ‘unburied dead’’ who go quietly about among the 
quick and disturb one by their persistence in keeping up the motions 
of life long after those motions have ceased to signify life. No, it is 
with the unquiet dead that the quarrel is—those who take their stand 
in public places and by their boisterous actions assemble about them 
crowds of other unquiet ‘‘dead ones’’ to the impeding of 
the public business and to the distraction of the public 
mind. There are those who have a certain admiration 
for the quality of ‘‘not knowing you’re whipped.’’ It is, of course, a 
stupid quality and never yet produced anything but disaster—no one 
should confuse it with the admirable quality of not imagining one is 
whipped when one isn’t. But can a single admirer among the living 
be found for the quality of being ‘‘dead and don’t know it’’? Any 
one who cares to know whether he is alive or not—there be those in 
honest doubt—can partially test the matter by noting whether he has 
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read this paragraph without the slightest feeling of resentment, with- - 


out the faintest twinge of annoyance. 


“] AM ALWAYS CONSCIOUS of being half a priest,’’ said Renan 
with that perfect urbanity which so often disarmed his opponents. 
It must be allowed that the great French deist was more free from 
what is called the rancor ecclesiastical than might have been expected 
from the facts both of his religious training and his apostasy. For 
‘once a priest always a priest’’ is a saying that has persisted in the 
popular mind and is confirmed by many notable instances. A con- 
temporary one is afforded in a lately published ‘‘Life’’ of St. Augus- 
tine by a gentleman of marked learning and ability who was once a 
priest of the Roman Catholic communion. Mr. Joseph McCabe’s 
work is entitled to all the credit and praise which must in fairness be 
awarded to genuine scholarship and undoubted literary power. But 
the spirit in which the work was conceived and executed reveals the 
truth of the old adage above quoted. This is the weak point of 
Mr. McCabe’s book, in a strictly just estimate. He does not write 
like a passionless historical investigator, but rather as 
an advocate with a brief to defend. It seems a pity 
that so worthy a book on many counts should be 
marred as it is by a too evident religious animus. But this is pre- 
cisely Mr. McCabe’s handicap. Throughout the book he appears as 
a special pleader against the religious system which he has himself 
repudiated. It does not signify that he is dealing with a saint and a 
religious system of the fifth century. Mr. McCabe’s animus is always 
contemporary and keenly alive. This defect of temper gives a certain 
vitality and personal interest to some portions of his book, but on the 
whole it robs the work of all credit as a testimonial document. As 
Mr. McCabe knows, this was not the manner of Renan, who indeed 
professed nothing so much as respect for the past. Hence Renan 
nearly always commanded the ear of impartial critics, and, on this 
account, was perhaps the most formidable antagonist of the Church in 
the last century. The author of this ‘‘Life’’ of St. Augustine is a 
man of parts and sincerity, but he will do well to mend his temper, 
avoiding the rock of ecclesiastical rancor, if he aims at anything more 
than a temporary audience. 


ERATU 


Nea NOW THE STEAMERS ARE BEARING away hundreds of 
Americans to the ‘‘get-healthy-quick”’ concerns of Europe. Some 
will go on starving diets, others on stuffing diets; some will drink vast 
quantities of water, others vast quantities of milk; some will take 
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the ‘‘perfect-rest’’ cures, others the ‘‘incessant-exercise’’ cures. And 
all will be vastly improved in appearance and will leave their respec- 
tive ‘‘get-healthy-quick’’ concerns without a grudging thought about 
the money they have been relieved of by the hordes of bandits that 
run ‘‘cures.’’ The time is not yet, but neither is it far distant, when 
cynicism will get a hearing on this matter of ‘‘cures.’’ In days of 
old a robber went forth to rob. Nowadays, a robber of the first class 
has his open habitat precisely like the honest citizen and remains in 
it and hangs out a sign and has great difficulty in attending to the 
throngs that pour in to beg him to relieve them of their goods. He 
is usually keeping either a ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ concern or a ‘‘get- 
healthy-quick’’ concern. At bottom the two industries are the same. 

They rest rock-founded upon the universal delusion that 


— something can be got for nothing. A man who has ob- 


SEEKERS 


does well to devote the remaining six weeks to intelligent repentance 
for his physical sins. But he is not ‘‘as good as new”’ again, and if 
the ‘‘cure’’ has wrought any benefit beyond what fresh air, sensible 
eating and regularity will effect anywhere, it has wrought it at the 
expense of his vitality. Further, instead of having set him in the 
way of permanent good behavior, the ‘‘cure’’ has encouraged him to 
think he can do as he pleases and can always return to find the health 
of youth again. What with its ‘‘pain killers’? that strangle the kindly 
if cruel warnings against excess, and its ‘‘cures’’ that lull to sleep the 
prudence begot of inelancholy experiences with bad health, the medi- 
cal profession seems to be in a fair way to deserve the worst its critics 
within as well as without its ranks are saying of it. . 


y IS STILL, WE BELIEVE, AN OPEN QUESTION among peo- 
ple who don’t know anything about it, whether there is such a 
thing as rabies among human beings. But we are bound to say no 
doctor has any doubts on that score. Besides, it is useless to discuss 
the question since human beings who have been bitten by mad dogs 

do die of something extremely horrible, whether it is an actual fatal 
toxication or a form of acute mania induced by fear. We speak of 
this matter with some seriousness because of the alarming number 

of cases of hydrophobia reported in the papers in the last year. The 
blame must rest on local health and police authorities who do not 
insist upon the passage of Jaws that would prevent the infection of 
animals with rabies, or, if the laws exist, fail to enforce them. What- 
ever the disease may be, hydrophobia has been stamped 

ic ane out in Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland and Den- 
mark. In Great Britain a rigid quarantine against im- 

ported dogs and sharp laws on muzzling reduced the number of fatal 
cases from one hundred and twenty-three in 1889 to three in 1892. 
Some such action is needed in this country. Every real lover of 
dogs—-for we reverse the old cynical saying and put it that ‘‘the more 
one knows of dogs the more he thinks of men’’—every real lover of 
dogs should be in favor of regulations that, while aiming at the pro- 
tection of the humah community, also save the brute creation from 
disease. As for the people who ‘‘don’t believe there is such a thing 

as rabies,’’ and the folks who have more sympathy for dogs than for 
men, we shall not attempt to convince them. The present situation 

is, as a physician has said, ‘‘precisely the same as if a centre of small- 
pox were allowed to exist,’’ because a few persons did not believe in 


vaccination. 


T IS NOT NECESSARY TO ‘‘NAME NAMES,”’ a sharp look 
about will readily reveal those conspicuous in the present epidemic 
of the amusing public malady born of the theory that ‘‘the good can 
do no wrong.’? A bad man knows when he is doing wrong because 
he does it deliberately. He is sensitive to criticism. At the cry 
“*Stop thief!’’ if it be raised perilously near him,.he drops his bag of 
plunder and takes to his heels. But your good man who does wrong 
is unmanageable. He knows he is good. He says: ‘‘They say I am 
doing wrong in this matter. But they forget for the moment that, 
being good, I can do only good. Iam a fig tree; thistles can’t grow 
on me.’’ And he ambles serenely on with his bag of plunder, taken 
for himself or—this more often—for another who is using 
. : him. And if he is arrested he shows a dexterity in avail- 
ing himself of the technicalities of the moral and the 
legal codes that must excite the wonder of the wicked. When a job 
or steal, a disgraceful appointment or a shameful dicker for a nom- 
ination, is exposed and its chief movers are ‘seen to be frankly 
bad men, not a voice is raised in their defence. When the same 
sort of exposure uncovers a lot of ‘‘good’’ men, of ‘‘eminently re- 
spectable citizens,’? of persons ‘‘who have devoted their lives to 
reform,’’ up start scores of honest men to try to persuade the public 
that the doer purifies the deed, that ‘‘so-and-so’s motives must have 
been good,”’ that ‘‘it is often necessary to fight the devil with fire,”’ 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. The public isn’t fooled for an instant. Its 
moral sense is probably not blunted, but it is certainly revolted to a 
tolerance of the frankly bad. The world has never suffered much 
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viously abused his health for forty-six weeks of the year. 


harm from those whose evil was so unintelligent that it did not mask 
itself as good. And the greatest harm of all has come and comes 
from those who play the hypocrite to the point of self-deception. 
Pitch looks its filthiest on a clean, white, carefully kept hand. 


HE GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND has startled the country 

by disclosing the existence of corruption among the rural voters 
of his State. We have heard a great deal about the ‘‘corrupt for- 
eign elements’”’ in the big cities, and it is against them that the 
reformer directs his heaviest rhetorical guns. But we believe that 
since the ‘‘Australian ballot law’? went into force there has been 
little bribery at elections in the cities. It is not so in the country 
districts of Rhode Island, according to Governor Garvin. In that 
State, as in Delaware, the purchase and sale of votes is practiced 
openly and persistently, and the men who sell their votes are not 
‘ignorant foreigners’? but native Americans. The case of Rhode 
Island is particularly offensive, for there all attempts to pass laws to 
prevent corruption have been defeated in the State Sen- 
ate at the instigation of the Republican boss. War has DPD A Ah 
been declared on this person, but we imagine it will not ‘ 
shake him very badly while he holds the friendship and apparently 
the esteem of the two united Senators from Rhode Island. It is 
against these two eminent statesmen that we should like to see the 
fight directed. The killing of minor politicians who fatten on bribery 
does no good. A newcrop of rascals springs up at once to take their 
place. But it might be made apparent to men of high station that 
connivance at the disgraceful doings of a local boss is a perilous busi- 
ness for them. If Senator Aldrich, for example, that model of states- 
manship and glass of financial probity, could be convinced that his 
position was imperilled by the existence of corruption in the country 
districts, it would not be long before the Rhode Island State Senate 
found a way to make the change in the Constitution demanded by 
the Governor. 


EW YORK AND THE REST OF THE COUNTRY will watch 

with interest, but not too hopefully, Philadelphia’s experiment 
in the subsidized theatre. We have heard that in Europe there are 
subsidized theatres that have produced all sorts of wonderful results, 
but it is not clear whether because of, or in spite of, the subsidies. 
Besides, those who bring or send us reports of what goes on in Eu- 
rope have been so often caught tripping, have so often become dazed 
by strange surroundings into over-enthusiasm or childlike credulity. 
Take, for example, the eminent scholar who, after profoundly study- 
ing the municipalities of England and the Continent, returned to us 
with news of their superb and pure governments that 
made us all dreadfully ashamed of our universal and un- 
blushing ‘‘grafters.”” What must be his feelings now? 
For he must have discovered by this time that the English or French 
or German municipal ‘‘grafter’’ is not only as numerous as the Amer- 
ican, but is also shielded and even upheld by class influence, where a 
thoroughly exposed American ‘‘grafter’’ rarely survives the exposure. 
So we shall watch the Philadelphia experiment with minds unpreju- 
diced by reports of alleged successes abroad. And, if it fails, we 
shall not be disheartened into bewailing the artistic backwardness of 
America. Indeed, we shall refuse to believe that America is artis- 
tically backward until an undoubtedly meritorious work of art—of any 
kind—presented under favorable circumstances, is flatly rejected by 
the American people. That has not happened yet. 


A SUBSIDIZED 
THEATRE 


T HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT THE Irish Land‘Purchase Bill, which 

at this writing seemed sure of passage by the British Parliament, 
that ‘“‘because the watched pot had never boiled, it did not necessarily 
follow that the wnwatched pot would boil any quicker.” British states- 
men had ‘‘crowded round the Parliamentary stove time after time in- 
tent on some fearful and wonderful legislative concoction, warranted 
to cure any one of the distressful (Irish) country’s aches and pains.”’ 
But nothing had come to the top. Gladstone had gone to eternity 
no nearer the solution than Parnell who preceded him. Rosebery 
had abandoned the whole problem. The small party of Irishmen in 
Parliament alone remained to watch and wait and stir. 
Suddenly, as now appears by this bill, a group of utterly 
unparliamentary dignitaries, mere representative land- 
lords and tenants, with their purses and common-sense nearer to 
their brains than their party interests, have got together in confer- 
ence, and, the parliamentarians, returning, have found the pot boiling. 
It is a lustrous example for the statesmen of some other nations. The 
incident, perhaps, does not close the long-continued Irish contro- 
versy, but it is the beginning of the end. The most radical of the 
Irish leaders have accepted it, and the Government intimates its 
intention to follow the Bill with another one extending the measure 
of self-government in many new directions. Little ground seems to 
be left for the contentions and unrest that have so long disturbed 
the British political equanimity. 


THE IRISH 
LAND BILL 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


RESIDENT PALMA OF CUBA recently received 

another surprise in addition to the notice of the 
amendment to the Cuban Reciprocity treaty. This 
was the notification of the marriage of his eldest son, 
José Estrada Palma, to Miss 
Mabel Jacobs, daughter of Da- 
vid Jacobs, a tobacco importer 
in New York. The marriage 
ceremony was secretly per- 
formed February 11 last, and 
no intimation of the interest- 
ing affair was conveyed to 
either family until March 1g, 
when the truth leaked out. 
The bridegroom—who is but 
twenty, a year older than his 
bride—is a Catholic and Mrs. 
Palma isa Hebrew. The young 
mai applied to Minister Quesada 
to effect a reconciliation with his 
father. José Palma is a student 
in the Columbia law class. It was a case of “‘love at 
first sight,’’ as the young people met only on last Elec- 
tion Day. The bride is a beautiful and very accom- 
plished young woman, a musician and poet. 





Mrs. Jose Estrada Paima 


HEN ALADDIN CAME TO NEW YORK in 

shape of Whitaker Wright, financier and promot- 
er, unfortunately for him, he left his wonderful lamp 
behind. To write of the operations of this manipulator 
of millions one would require a diamond-pointed pencil 
and vellum of beaten gold. For years he has juggled 
with the wealth of two nations as a conjurer juggles 
with celluloid balls. He had but to reach his hand to 
the open sky and millions fluttered down, thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa. He was promoter of the London 
& Globe Finance Corporation, which failed two years 
ago, involving the loss of $100,000,000 and the destitu- 
tion of thousands. The law of Britain is as impelling 
as the Cranes of Ibycus. It became known that Whit- 
aker Wright was wanted by the London police on a 
charge of falsifying the books of the concern. He was 
arrested at New York on March 15, on the arrival of 
the French liner Lorrazwe. Ultimately he took up 
his residence in Ludlow Street Jail. A Gatling gun 
fired into. Burke’s Peerage would fail to perforate few 
names of nobles who have not been interested, directly 
or indirectly, in Wright’s flotation schemes. His coun- 
try house in Surrey is one of the show-places of Eng- 
land, and his mode of operations is related in detail in 
Harold Frederic’s ‘‘The Market Place.’’ In personal 
appearance he is a man weighing about two hundred 
and fifty pounds, with small eyes, retreating forehead 
and chin, possessing no outward semblance indicative 
of great intellectual powers. He denounced his impris- 
onment in New York as an outrage and made a fair 
offer to return voluntarily to England for trial if ex- 
tradition proceedings were dismissed. On March 23 he 
withdrew his objection and determined to go to Eng- 
land though he returned as a prisoner. The episode 
has become a cause célebre. 


HE DEVASTATION IN THE SOUTH caused by 

the great floods is unparalleled. On March 21, an 
appeal came from Tennessee and Arkansas asking Gov- 
ernment tents for flood sufferers. The levees had broken 
in many places between Memphis and New Orleans and 
large sections of country were overflowed with water. 
Memphis was besieged by actual sufferers as well as 
by the usual work-dodging ‘‘refugees.’’ All along the 
Mississippi the trouble has gone forward and the list 
of casualties is a long one. .. From far to the west- 
ward, in the Southern Pacific, comes news of typhoons 
which have wiped out sea islands and swept into an 
ocean grave whole tribes of natives. At Tuomatu, six 
hundrea natives were drowned and three islands bowled 








Reinforcing the New Orleans Levee 


over into the bottomless deep. This despite the fact 
that a Mormon missionary sends word to the faithful 
that the typhoon ceased, the ocean obeyed his will and 
the floods receded at his command. 


HE BEEF TRUST COMBINATION has run 

athwart the majesty of the law in Missouri. On 
March 20, five large packing-house companies were found 
guilty by the Supreme Court of maintaining unlawful 
combination to control the price of meat. The com- 
panies, representing the richest concerns of the sort in 
the world—the Armour, Hammond, Cudahy, Swift, and 


Schwarzschild & Sulzberger—were fined $5,000 each and 
cost of proceedings, and the implacable bench of judges 
also issued an order of ouster prohibiting the companies 
from doing business in the State. But it was adjudged 
that the order shall not be enforced should the com- 
panies accept the judgment and manage to scrape to- 
gether the fines as assessed, within thirty days. These 
companies do business in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph. Proceedings were instituted last May for 
violation of the anti-trust laws of the States and for 
forming a combination to control prices. 


OMEN’S PART IN POLITICS as well as in 

other walks of the world’s work is making mere 
man ‘“‘sit up.’’ On the heels of the announcement of 
the extension of women’s suffrage by the chivalrous 
State of Arizona through the adoption of the bill by 
the Legislature (a2 measure in jeopardy by the Gov- 
ernor’s veto), comes the surprising news that even 
phlegmatic Germany scents the battle from afar. After 
the first indignation is past, women will appreciate 
the delicate compliment paid them by members of the 
Reichstag, who, citing the lesson of interference with 
international politics in the matter of the marriage of 
Baron von Sternburg and other foreign nobles and 
diplomats who have espoused American women, for- 
mally object to such alliances because of their deleteri- 
ous influence upon diplomatic procedure. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in his multiplied speeches to admiring English 
audiences, attributes to the in- 
fluence and company of his wife, 
an American woman, his success 
in effecting conciliatory meas- 
ures and promoting harmony 
during his late South African 
trip... The experiment of wo- 
men inspectors of immigrants 
arriving at New York is to be 
discontinued by the Treasury 
Department, after a trial trip 
of ninety days. The principal 
opposition comes from women, 
second-class passengers, who 
say the inspection is unneces- 
sarily stringent and insulting as 
well. .. . A persistent attempt 
was made to oust Clara Barton 
from the active headchip of the American National 
Red Cross Society, because of her advanced age. 
Many members of the society believe the work will 
be benefited by retiring Miss Barton to an honorary 
position, and securing Rear-Admiral William Van Rey- 
pen for president.. Admiral Van Reypen was formerly 
surgeon-general of the navy. 


COLLISION BETWEEN SOUND STEAMERS 

occurred early in the morning on March 20. The 
Fall River passenger steamer P/ymouth, one of the fin- 
est of her class in the world, while en route from New 
York to Fall River, came into collision with a freighter, 
the Czty of Taunton, of the same line, westward bound 
from Fail River to New York. The accident took 
place in a blinding fog in Long Island Sound off New 
London. The bow of the 7Zaunfon plunged ten feet 
into the starboard quarter of the P/ymouth. After the 
impact, as the vessels drifted 2 pre the freighter raked 
the cabins and upper works of the passenger steamer 
with terrible destructiveness, demolishing staterooms 
like cardboard boxes. Six persons, five of them mem- 
bers of the crew and one a passenger, were killed, 
crushed or drowned in the forward part of the 
Plymouth, which was carrying a list of over five hun- 
dred, besides the crew. Many others were more or less 
injured. A detachment of marines, recently returned 
from Manila, was aboard the Plymouth, and it is 
due to the coolness and discipline of the officers and 
men that a panic was averted. The Zaunton’s bow 
was badly crushed, but she also made port safely. 
No one is to blame for the catastrophe, but a credu- 
lous government immediately instituted an inquiry. 





Miss Clara Barton 


HE PANAMA CANAL and Cuban Reciprocity are 

at last matters of fact. The United States Senate, 
after taking action on both measures, adjourned on 
March 19, thus ending a special session which lasted 
just two weeks. The reciprocity treaty was: saddled 
with an amendment providing for action by the House 
of Representatives and reading, ‘‘This treaty shall not 
take effect until the same shall have been approved by 
the Congress.”’ The date of ratification, January 31, 
was changed by both Governments to March 31, before 
the Senate acted. Thus two dates were fixed upon for 
the taking effect of the treaty and a special session of 
the Cuban Congress was necessitated to get round the 
difficulty. The treaty was passed by the Senate on 
March 19, with a vote of 50 to 16, and President Palma 


- called an extraordinary session to: meet on-March 24. 


The Cuban treaty was negotiated in Havana. December 
II, 1902. It provides for a decrease of twenty per cent 
on dutiable products passing between the two coun- 
tries. The duty on tobacco imported from Cuba is not 
disturbed. . . The Senate ratified the Panama Canal 
treaty on March 17 with a vote of 17 to 5, making no 
amendments. The treaty concedes to the United States 
for one hundred years the right to build and maintain 
a canal, and also provides for a zone of United States 
territory three miles wide on each side of the canal. 


‘ 


’ before Jurie. ; i 
‘act methods in measuring coal, to be carried out by 


No taxes of any kind are to be imposed and the United 
States has the right to protect the property with armed 
force, in case of Colombia’s failure or inability :so to 
do. The Panama Canal Company receives $40,000,000 
upon exchange of ratifications and Colombia gets $10,- 
000,000 in gold and $250,000 annually after the first nine 
years. Colombia transfers to the United States her in- 
terest in the Panama Canal Company and the Panama 
Railroad. . . Secondary in interest only to the Panama 
Canal proceedings was the action of the New York 
State Senate, which on March 24 passed the $r01,000,- 
ooo bill providing for the construction of the ‘‘Great 
Lakes Ship Canal.’’ 


HE DEATH OF DEAN FARRAR (the Very Rev. 

Frederick William) occurred at Canterbury, Sun- 
day, March 22. Dr. Farrar was born in 1831, and was 
the son of the Rev. C. F. Farrar, vicar of Sidcup, Kent. 
His collegiate career was a 
brilliant one, and at Trinity 
College he carried off the chief 
classical prizes, together with 
the Chancellor’s medal for an 
English poem, an honor award- 
ed to Tennyson in his univer- 
sity days. Dr. Farrar was 
widely known throughout all 
the English-speaking world, 
so widely known that it 
would be difficult to say to 
what particular achievement 
or qualities he owed this dis- 
tinction. Upon his retirement 
from the public schools he was 
made Archdeacon of Westmin- 
ster, and was subsequently appointed: chaplain to 
Queen Victoria and to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. In 1895 he was made Dean of Canterbury, 
which position he held until his death. Dr. Farrar was 
a prolific writer of a peculiarly florid style, which to 
many obscured the reflecting religious trend of thought 
for which he was remarkable. The ‘‘Life of Christ’’ is ~ 
probably his best-known work. 


HE REPORT OF THE COAL STRIKE COM- 
mission, dated March 18 and signed by all the mem- 
bers, was presented to the public March 21, as presaged 
in these columns last week. The report proper covers 
eighty-seven pages, but it will be more voluminous and 
instructing when illustrated and accompanied by the 
testimony taken before the Commission. The main 
determinations arrived at are: The establishment of a 
sliding scale of payment; an equitable system of meas- 
urement for coal mined; a board of arbitration and an 
‘umpire’ for the settlement of all labor difficulties; 
abolition of the Coal and Iron Police; enforcement of 
the child labor laws; ten per cent increase in miners’ 
pay from November 1 to April 1. The Commission 
concedes the right of workers to maintain unions 
within proper bounds. It does not, however, consider 
the recognition of the Miners’ Association within the 
jurisdiction of the inquiry. The boycott and the black- 
list are wicked and immoral under any aspect and the 
right of all men to labor should not be interfered with. 
The cost of the big strike was found to be approximately 
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The men in front row, from left to right, are: W. D. Mahon, Pres. of the Interna’l Ass’n of 
Street Railway Employees; Daniel Dillworth, Chairman, and Resin Orr, Treasurer, of the 
General Executive hea: William J. Barrett, Pres. of the Waterbury Trolleymen’s Union; 
M. J. Ryan, City Clerk of Waterbury. The men in back row, from left to right, are: John 
E. Collins, Cornelius Horgan, Howard Dennis, John T. Daly, Pres. of the Waterbury Cen- 
tral-Labor Union; A. B. Cross, James Donahue, William Doucette 


Local and National Officers who are Handling the Waterbury Strike 


$100,000,000 (in the opinion of the Commission). - The 
ten per cent increase includes engineers, firemen and 
pumpmen. All others are to get ten hours’ pay fora 
nine-hour day. The sliding scale increases the miners’ 
compefisation one per cent for every five cents above 
the; price of coal f.o.b. at New York. It will require 
something like $2,500,000 to cover the ten per cent in- 
crease from November to April, and this must be paid 
The Commission recommends more ex- 


representatives paid by the miners, but does not change 
the method of payment. The miners demanded pay- 
ment by weight based on a 2,240-pound ton. Accord- 
ing to President Mitchell, ten per cent increase in the 
miners’ pay means an advance of $6,000,000 in wages 
divided among 147,000 persons. The Commission is 
now in good training. A permanent quorum would 
find plenty of work to do adjusting labor troubles at 
Waterbury, and in fact across the map to San Francisco. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE NEW ITALIAN MILITARY BALLOON “DRAGON” 
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Bow of the “City of Taunton,” which Rammed the “Plymouth” Starboard Bow of the “Plymouth,” Rammed by the “City of Taunton” 


THE COLLISION ON LONG ISLAND SOUND.—THE ACCIDENT OCCURRED IN A FOG ON THE MORNING OF MARCH 20. SIX PERSONS WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED 
(See page 6) _ 


THE FOCUS OF THE TIME 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 











Carroll D. Wright 


United States Commissioner of Labor and Recorder of 
the President’s Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 








The anthracite strike of 1902 began on May 12, after negotiations which had lasted for more than a month. The protraction of the strike, and the violence which 


accompanied it, as well as the fear of a coal famine, led several persons of political and other prominence to endeavor to effect a settlement. 


In October, after the 


failure of several attempts to bring about an agreement, the operators suggested to the President the appointment by him of'the Commission which was 


subsequently known as the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 


delivered to the President on March 19 of this year. 
The present article is the first of a series of papers on labor questions which he will contribute to these pages. 


and has reached many important conclusions. 


NEW TERM has grown up in po- 
litical economy—economic insecurity, 
which means the insecurity that at- 
taches to labor when the workingman 
has exhausted his energy, or has be- 
come ill, or is incapacitated by acci- 
dent or other misfortune. Under the 
wages system there is no security or protection against 
this incapacity, and the workingman, when he meets 
these conditicis, is left to take care of himself, to live 
upon friends, or to become the object of public solici- 
tude. This economic insecurity has grown more 
severe during the last few years, because of the changes 
or improvements in processes of production. These re- 
quire more skill, more adaptability, and more elasticity 
of mind, so that now it is very difficult for a man over 
forty-five or fifty years of age to secure employment 
in great manufacturing establishments, upon railroads, 
or in other occupations demanding sustained energy 
and constant activity of mind. 





Economic Insecurity 


The condition described is known as economic insecu- 
rity because 2 man coming under it is insecure through 
the remainder of his life from an economic point of 
view. This is the weakness of the wages system. Such 
insecurity did not exist under the systems which pre- 
ceded the wage system, because under the feudal sys- 
tem, which meant service on the one hand and. protec- 
tion on the other, the serf was entitled to food, raiment 
and shelter during his entire life. These two condi- 
tions, protection and service, were inseparable. So, 
under the slave system, the humane master—and I am 
inclined to believe that the large majority of slave- 
owners were humane—cared for his slaves through 
life. They were quite sure of food, clothing and shel- 
ter as long as they lived. 

With the emancipation of labor under our modern 
system—that is, when the workingman was entitled to 
make contracts, thus passing from status to contract 
—he must take care of himself. When he becomes ill, 
meets with accident, or grows old, or is incapacitated 
for any reason, there is no one to whom he can turn to 
make his future secure. He has expended his strength 
that production might go on and that society as a whole 
might prosper industrially. 

The workingman, of all men, will not accept charity. 
He is independent, as a rule, generous and honorable, 
and the most he asks while he is in the possession of 
his physical powers is labor at remunerative rates. He 
wants no soup-houses for his benefit; he wants no fund 
raised to enable him to live, and, above all, he does not 
wish to become a tramp; and yet this possible economic 
insecurity for an unknown term of years stares him in 
the face and becomes a source of anxiety for his family 
and for himself. Does society owe him anything in 
return? 

Plans Adopted in Europe 


Germany has attempted a solution of this problem 
through its compulsory insurance laws, under which 
the employer pays one-fourth of a sum sufficient to in- 
sure the employé, the employé one-fourth, and the 
State the balance, or substantially these proportions. 
In other words, the public, either through taxes or the 
price of commodities, becomes responsible in money for 
one-half the sum necessary to protect the wage-worker 
from a period of economic insecurity. Other countries 
have adopted similar plans, and England is discussing 
the question. It has not arisen in America to any 
great degree, but it will arise as industry becomes 
more and more thoroughly specialized. 

The crucial idea in the matter lies in this: Society 
progresses only as industry is prosperous—that is, on 


a general scale. Society has the benefit then, of the 


This Commission began taking testimony in Scranton on November 14. Its report was 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, as Recorder of this Commission, was enabled to collect much valuable information 


efforts of labor and capital to secure success. If soci- 
ety benefits by these efforts, must it not do the same 
for labor that it does for capital? It pays, in consump- 
tion, the profits as well as the impairment of capital. 
Business establishments charge off each year a certain 
amount for impairment. A great factory must do this 
or it can not succeed. A company with a capital of 
$1,000,000 may charge off $50,000 or $100,000 each year 
as impairment or depreciation of plant. This amount, 
or whatever the amount, is counted ‘in the cost of pro- 
duction, and the consumers pay it, thus keeping capital 
unimpaired, and this is necessary if society is to have 
the benefit of successful production. 

Capital may be employed to-day at a remunerative 
rate and unemployed to-morrow, but the next day, un- 
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impaired, it brings returns to its owner. The position 
of labor is just the reverse of this. Labor must be in- 
vested to-day. It is the wage-worker’s capital. ‘It is, 
furthermore, a part of the capital necessary to success- 
ful production. If not invested to-day, the working- 
man does not have two days’ labor to invest to-mor- 
row. He is impaired to the extent of to-day’s wage, 
but there is no means by which he can charge this up 
to the cost of production, and thus have his capital un- 
impaired to-morrow. This goes on for a series of years, 
and when his whole capital becomes impaired through 
sickness, accident, or other misfortune, he has nothing 
more to invest, yet he has the prospect of some years 
of life, with all his expenses continuing. If society re- 
imburses capital for its impairment, through the cost 
of production, and hence the price of commodities, why 
should it not also prevent the impairment of the wage- 
worker’s capital, and pay, through consumption, a wage 
sufficient to protect him against impairment or loss? Has 
not society the right to say that labor shall be protected 
against the insecurity of old age or accident? And has 
it not the right, further, to say that if it is to protect 


the wage-worker from this insecurity, it has also the’ 


right to determine the method? 

But whenever the method is determined, it must be 
one that will not degrade the wage-worker. The wages 
problem will be simplified when this problem is solved, 
and it is the duty of society, through economic and 
moral forces, to solve it—not through charity organiza- 
tion, but through some method which shall not degrade 


the worker or his family. Nor will it solve it through 
the fallacious methods of socialism, which, while it 
would claim that under it the worker would be cared 
for through his life, makes no provision for his individ- 
ual effort or for the accomplishment of things to which 
individual effort is devoted. ‘The solution must take 
into consideration the patriotic elements of the ques- 
tion. 

Take a great industry that is dangerous. The men 
who enter it do so with a knowledge of the risks, to be 
sure; but they take the risks. These risks cost men 
their limbs and their lives, and leave them a burden 
either upon society or upon their friends, as already 
intimated. Society, however, has the benefit of the 
products of these risks. We pension the soldier be- 
cause he risked his life and his limb for the welfare 
of his country. Do not the miner, the railroad man, 
and others who help carry on dangerous and hazardous 
industries risk their lives and their limbs for the benefit 
of the public? Can it be said that society must not re- 
munerate these men in some way, and in some honor 
able way, for their sacrifices for its benefit? 


A Step in the Right Direction 


We all know that great-hearted employers a. d cor- 


—sporations,-tike railroads and great industrial establish- 


ments, do much to enable their employés to avoid any 
such c@ndition as has been outlined. The injured man 
or the mia whose strength has become impaired is 
given an easy task, that he may earn something during 
his lifetime. and thisyward off the inevitable conse- 
quences of poverty. These are individual efforts, how- 
ever. They. are not the efforts of society at large. 
They are grand lessons that inspire us with the belief 
that the influence will expand until the whole commu- 
nity, through consumption, will solve the problem. 

It is necessary that we have a body of wage-workers 
comparatively free from care and anxiety, for the inca- 
pacitated man is an obstacle to successful production 
and can not be continued in his work. He has had his 
day; he has served his employer and, through him, his 
country, and he is entitled to some reasonable, moral 
and economic recognition. How to give this without 
degrading the recipient or injuring the consumers is a 
knotty problem, but the genius of the world will solve 
it, or, at least, alleviate the condition by reasonable 
methods. This new element in industry is a part of 
the great wages question, and no economist has any 
right to discourse upon it without considering this in- 
security and, further, without applying to it his best 
endeavors, through his experience, his studies, and his 
training, to reach the solution of it. 


High Standards and Civilization 


The emancipation of labor carries with it burdens 
and responsibilities which can be met only through 
intelligent comprehension of conditions.. As Ruskin 
has defined it, labor means the contest with an oppo- 
site. The great labor question means the struggle of 
humanity for a higher standard of life. We may chase 
this question round and round; we may confuse cause 
with effect; we may insist that a higher standard of 
living gauges the rate of wage; or we may insist ‘that 
a high rate of wage means a higher standard vf living. 
It does not matter which is the true logical position—a 
higher standard of living is the evidence of. increased 
civilization.,, All men strive for it; all men are entitled 
‘to secure it. The poor, the ignorant, the dependent, 
and even the defective, have a right to desire this; but 
the burden is on society to see to it that economic ad- 
justments are good, with the moral end in view of se- 
curing the best results not only from the point of view 
of production, but from the point of view of high citi- 
zenship. May we not look for such protection from an 
enlightened community? 
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MINIATURE MODEL OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 


The View is Westward, the Capitol showing in the Centre of the Picture, with the Washington Monument in the Distance, beyond the Mall 


























MODEL OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON AS IT WILL APPEAR AFTER THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PARK COMMISSION HAVE BEEN CARRIED OUT 


GEORGE CARROLL CURTIS, CONSTRUCTOR 


THE SENATE PARK COMMISSION’S PLAN FOR EMBELLISHING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
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BARNUM’S CIRCUS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE AMPHITHEATRE DURING AN AFTERNOON PERFORMANCE 


The Floods in the Southwest 


LL HIGH-WATER measurements in 

flood seasons along the Mississippi 

valley were surpassed on March 16, 

after two weeks of a continuous rise. 

At Memphis, the conservative caution 

of engineers had calculated upon a 

thirty-eight-foot stage of flood as the 

outside safety-mark for levee-building, 

yet the river swept six inches beyond this height, at 

its climax of attack. There had been no disastrous 

high water since 1897, and in these years of respite, an 

immense amount of work had been done to bulwark 

the lowlands against the next invasion. Yet hundreds 

of miles of populous farmlands and villages have been 

blotted into a muddy lake from twenty to thirty miles 

wide, while rescue-steamers have picked up bodies 

floating along the river and the flooded tributaries, 
from Cairo ‘to New Orleans. 

Memphis suffered severely, while New Orleans was 
safely sheltered behind the formidable system of levees 
which resisted also the great flood of six years ago. In 
the former city, hundreds of homes were under water, 
all industrial works closed, and the street-car system 
abandoned. Twenty miles north of Memphis, the St. 
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Francis levee gave way, and the river rushed through 
a crevasse a mile long, while near Natchez a gap of 
two miles was torn in a few hours. A condition incon- 
gruous to those unfamiliar with the struggle in the 
Mississippi lowlands, was that while thousands of la- 
borers toiled by night and day to strengthen the levees, 
armed guards were patrolling the embankments to pre- 
vent breaches being made by sufferers who sought their 
own safety, regardless of disaster elsewhere, so long as 
the pressure could be lessened in their territory. Levee- 
cutting without authority in flood times meets with 
the short shrift dealt the horse-thief of the early West. 

The town of Marion, Arkansas, was suddenly sub- 
merged by the collapse of the protecting levee, and the 
population entrapped, with no route to dry land. Re- 
lief-boats steamed from Memphis, across miles of plan- 
tations, and took away the panicky people of Marion, 
who were planning to dynamite other near-by levees as 
a desperate resort, to give the flood a chance for re- 
treat. Passenger trains in Arkansas were caught in 
bottom lands and stalled, unable to move either way, 
while their passengers were taken away in rowboats 
and on hand-cars. Other travellers refused to leave 
the besieged trains, and were supplied with provisions, 
while the tracks were repaired or locomotives pushed 
across wastes of water and felt for the rails on faith. 


Wagon and railroad bridges in Missouri were. picked 
off their masonry supports and carried many miles. 
At Caruthersville, Missouri, the streets were every- 
where three feet under water, and the inhabitants 
moved to the hills in a general exodus. Similar dis- 
aster befell other small towns, which had been consid- 
ered securely protected against any possible attack of 
flood. In many exposed areas, the negroes fled to the 
levees and huddled for days on narrow strips of soil, 
without protection or provisions, until picked up as 
human flotsam by the steamers sent out for the pur- 
pose. There is a tragic monotony in the stories of 
flood disaster, a pitiful catalogue of helplessness and 
ruin among the poor. Drifting house-tops, dead cattle 
and poultry, tangled wreckage of all that was home and 
sustenance, have dotted the Mississippi through hun- 
dreds of miles of its onslaught, for three weeks. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the losses in prop- 
erty. Planters suffered heavily, in the loss of much 
standing cotton, in addition to the great destruction 
of live stock and buildings. Railroads will have a large 
bill to pay in the destruction of bridges, tracks and 
embankments. Nor can it ever be known what has 
been the loss among the thousands of small farmers 
and. laborers, who saw their houses, barns and fences 
swirl away like so many chips, in unrecorded ‘disaster. 
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ERE HUMAN FEET NEVER BEFORE HAVE TROD.—An ice-jam near the head of Goat Island diverted the water of the Niagara River from the American to the Canadian channel. Below this 
jam, where the river has always flowed in roaring rapids, the rocks were bared to the sun, and people walked on the river bed, where in all probability no human beings had ever walked before 
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“MAN OVERBOARD!” = 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS 


By F. Marion Crawford 


Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “*Ave Roma Immortalis,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 











ES—I have heard ‘‘Man overboard!’ a 
good many times since I was a boy, 
and once or twice I have seen the man 
go. There are more men lost in that 
way than passengers on ocean steam- 
ers ever learn of. I have stood look- 
ing over the rail on a dark night, 
when there was a step beside me, and 

something flew past my head like a big black bat— 
and then there was a splash! Stokers often go like 
that. They go mad with the heat, and they slip up on 
deck and are gone before anybody can stop them, often 
without being seen or heard. Now and then a passen- 
ger will do that, but he generally has what he thinks a 
pretty good reason. I have seen a man empty his re- 
volver into a crowd of emigrants for’ard, and then go 
over like a rocket! Of course, any officer who respects 
himself will do what he can to pick a man up, if the 
weather is not so heavy that he would have to risk his 
ship; but I don’t think I remember seeing a man come 
back when he was once fairly gone more than two or 
three times in all my life, though we have often picked 
up the life-buoy, and sometimes the fellow’s cap. Sto- 
kers and passengers jump over; I never knew a sailor 
to do that, drunk or sober. Yes, they say it has hap- 
pened on hard ships, but I never knew a case myself. 
Once in a long time a man is fished out when it is just 
too late, and dies in the boat before you can get him 
aboard, and—well, I don’t know that I ever. told that 
story since it happened—I knew a fellow who went 
over, and came back dead! I didn’t see him after he 
came back; none of us did, but we all knew he was 
there. ; 
No, I am not giving you ‘‘sharks.’’ There isn’t a 
shark in thisstory, and I don’t know that I would tell 
it at all if we weren’t alone, just you and I. But you 
and I have seen things in various parts, and maybe 
you will understand. Anyhow, you know that I am 
telling what I know about, and nothing else; and it 
has been on my mind to tell you ever since it happened, 
only there hasn’t been a chance. 


With Thirteen in the Crew 





It's along story, and it took some time to happen; 
and it began four years ago, in October, as well as I 
can remember. I was second mate then; I passed the 
local Marine Board for first mate when I came home 
from that voyage. She was the Helen B. Jackson, of 
New York, with lumber for the West Indies, four- 
masted schooner, Captain Hackstaff. Short-handed of 
‘course; I needn’t tell you that. But she wasn’t a hard 
ship, for the old man was better than most of them, 
though he kept to himself and had a face like a monkey- 
wrench. We were thirteen, all told, in the ship’s com- 
pany; and some of them‘afterward thought that might 
have had something to do with it, but I had all that 
nonsense knocked out of me when I was a boy. I don’t 
mean to say that I like to go to sea on a Friday, but I 
have gone to sea on a Friday many a time, and nothing 
has happened; and twice before that we have been thir- 
teen, because one of the hands didn’t turn up at the 
last minute, and nothing ever happened either—noth- 
ing worse than the loss of a light spar or two, or a little 
canvas. Whenever I have been wrecked, we had sailed 
as cheerily as you please—no thirteens, no Fridays, no 
dead men in the hold. I believe it generally happens 
in that way. 

I dare say you remember those two Benton boys that 
were so much alike? It is no wonder, for they were 
twin brothers. They shipped with us as boys on the 
old Boston Belle, when you were mate and I was be- 
fore the mast. I never was quite sure which was which 
of those two, even then; and when they both had beards 
it was harder than ever to tell them apart. One was 
jim. and the other was Jack; James Benton and John 

enton. The only difference I ever could see was, that 
one seemed to be rather more cheerful and inclined to 
talk than the other; but one couldn’t even be sure of 
that. Perhaps they had moods. Anyhow, there was 
one of them as used to whistle when he was alone. He 
only knew one tune, and that was ‘‘Nancy Lee,’’ and 
the other didn’t know any tune at all; but I may be 
mistaken about that, too. Perhaps they both knew it. 

Well, those two Benton boys turned up on board the 
Helen B. Jackson. They had been on half a dozen 
ships since the Boston Belle, and they had grown up 
and were good seamen. They had reddish beards and 
bright blue eyes and freckled faces; and they were 
quiet fellows, good workmen on rigging, pretty will- 
ing, and both good men at the wheel. They managed 
to be in the same watch—it was the port watch on the 
Helen B., and that was mine, and I had great confi- 
dence in them both. If there was any job aloft that 
needed two hands, they were always the first to jump 
into the rigging; but that doesn’t often happen on a 
fore-and-aft schooner. If it breezed up, and the jib- 
tops’l was to be taken in, they never minded a wetting, 
and they would be out at the bowsprit end before there 
was a hand at the downhaul. The men liked them for 
that, and because they didn’t blow about what they 
could do. I remember one day in a reefing job, the 














- PART ONE 


ensign ere got adrift and came down on deck from 
the peak of the spanker. When the weather moderated, 
and we shook the reefs out, we were just about running 
into harbor, and we couldn’t hoist the ensign. There 
was some sea on, and the boom was off and the gaff was 
slamming. One of those Benton boys was at the wheel, 
and before I knew what he was doing, the other was 
out on the gaff with the end of the halyard in his teeth, 
trying to reeve it through the dasher block. The one 
who was steering watched him, and got as white as 
cheese. The other was swinging about on the gaff end, 
and every time she rolled to leeward he brought up 
with a jerk that would have sent anything but a 
monkey flying into space. But he didn’t leave it until 
he had rove the line, and he got back all right. I think 
it was Jack at the wheel; the one that seemed more 
cheerful, the one that whistled ‘‘Nancy Lee.’’ He had 
rather been doing the job himself than watch his 
brother do it, and he had a scared look; but he kept 
her as steady as he could in the swell, and he drew a 
long breath when Jim had worked his way back to the 
peak-halyard block, and had something to hold on to. 
I think it was Jim. 

They had good togs, too, and they were neat and 
clean men in the forecastle. I knew they had nobody 
belonging to them ashore—no mother, no sisters and 
no wives; but somehow they both looked as if a woman 
overhauled them now and then. I remember that they 
had one diddey box between them, and they had a wo- 
man’s thimble in it. One of the men said something 
about it to them, and they looked at each other; and 
one smiled, but the other didn’t. Most of their clothes 
were alike, but they had one red guernsey between 
them. For some time I used to think it was always 
the same one that wore it, and I thought that might 
be a way to tell them apart. But then I heard one 
asking the other for it, and saying that the other had 
worn it last. So that was no sign either. The cook 
was a West Indiaman, called James Lord; his father 
had been hanged for putting lights in cocoanut trees 
where they didn’t belong. But he was a good cook, 
and knew his business; and it wasn’t soup-and-bully 
and dog’s-body every Sunday. That’s what I meant 
to say. On Sunday the cook called both those boys 
Jim, and on week-days he called them Jack. He used 
to say he must be right sometimes if he did that, be- 
cause even the hands on a painted clock point right 
twice a day. 

What started me to trying for some way of telling 
the Bentons apart was this. I heard them talking 
about a girl. It was at night, in our watch, and the 
wind had headed us off a little rather suddenly, and 
when we had flattened in the jibs, we clewed down the 
topsails, while the two Benton boys got the spanker 
sheet aft. One of them was at the helm. I coiled 
down the mizzen-topsail downhaul. myself, and was 
going aft to see how she headed up, when I stopped 
to look at a light, and leaned against the deck-house. 
While I was standing there I heard the two boys talk- 
ing. It sounded as if they had talked of the same 
thing before, and as far as I could tell, the voice I 
heard first belonged to the one who wasn’t quite so 
cheerful as the other; the one who was Jim when one 
knew which he was. 

“‘Does Mamie know?”’ Jim asked. 

“Not yet,’ Jack answered quietly. He was at the 
wheel. ‘‘I mean to tell her next time we get home.’’ 

“All right.’’ 

That was all I heard, because I didn’t care to stand 
there listening while they were talking about their own 
affairs; so I went aft to look into the binnacle, and I 
told the one at the wheel to keep her so as long as she 
had way on her, for I thought the wind would back up 
again before long, and there was land to leeward. 
When he answered, his voice, somehow, didn’t sound 
like the cheerful one. Perhaps his brother had re- 
lieved the wheel while they had been speaking, but 
what I had heard set me wondering which of them it 
was that had a girl at home. There’s lots of time for 
wondering on a schooner in fair weather. 


Peculiar Behavior of the Brothers 


After that I thought I noticed that the two brothers 
were more silent when they were together. Perhaps 
they guessed that I had overheard something that 
night, and kept quiet when I was about. Some men 
would have amused themselves by trying to chaff them 
separately about the girl at home, and I suppose which- 
ever one it was would have let the cat out of the bag if 
I had done that. But, somehow, I didn’t like to. Yes, 
I was thinking of getting married myself at that time, 
so I had a sort of fellow-feeling for whichever one it 
was that made me not want to chaff him. 

They didn’t talk much, it seemed to me; but in fair 
weather, when there was nothing to do at night, and 
one was steering, the other was everlastingly hanging 
round as if he were waiting to relieve the wheel, though 
he might have been enjoying a quiet nap for all I cared 
in such weather. Or else, when one was taking his 
turn at the lookout, the other would be sitting on an 
anchor beside him. One kept near the other at night 
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more than in the daytime. I noticed that. They were 
fond of sitting on that anchor, and they generally 
tucked away their pipes under it, for the #/e/ex 2. was 
a dry boat in most weather, and, like most fore-and- 
afters, was better on a wind than going free. Witha 
beam sea we sometimes shipped a little water aft. We 
were by the stern, anyhow, on that voyage, and that is 
one reason why we lost the man. 

We fell in with a southerly gale, southeast at first; 
and then the barometer began to fall while you could 
watch it, and a long swell began to come up from the 
south’ard. A couple of months earlier we might have 
been in for a cyclone, but it’s ‘‘Octeber all over’’ in 
those waters, as you know better than I. It was just 
going to blow, and then it was going to rain, that was 
all; and we had plenty of time to make everything 
snug before it breezed up much. It blew harder after 
sunset, and by the time it was quite dark it was a full 
gale. We had shortened sail for it, but as we were by 
the stern we were carrying the spanker close reefed in- 
stead of the storm trysail. She steered better so, as 
long as we didn’t have to heave to. I had the first 
watch with the Benton boys, and we had not been on 
deck an hour when a boy might have seen that the 
weather meant business. 


The Fatal Storm 


The old man came up on deck and looked round, and 
in less than a minute he told us to give her the trysail. 
That meant heaving to, and I was glad of it; for 
though the He/ex #&. was a geod vessel enough, she 
wasn’t a new ship by a long way, and it did her no 
good to drive her in that weather. I asked whether I 
should call ali hands, but just then the cook came aft, 
and the old man said he thought we could manage the 
job without waking the sleepers, and the trysail was 
handy on deck already, for we hadn’t been expecting 
anything better. We were all in oilskins, of course, 
and the night was as black as a coal-mine, with only a 
ray of light from the slit in the binnacle shield, and 
you couldn’t tell one man from another except by his 
voice. The old man took the wheel; we got the boom 
amidships, and he jammed her into the wind until she 
had hardly any way. It was blowing now, and it was 
all that I and two others could do to get in the slack of 
the weather vang, while the others lowered away at the 
peak and throat, and we had our hands full to get a 
couple of turns round. It’s all child’s play on a fore- 
and-after compared with reefing topsails in anything 
like weather, but the gear of a schooner sometimes 
does unhandy things that you don’t expect, and those 
everlasting halyards get foul of everything if they get 
adrift. I remember thinking how unhandy that par- 
ticular job was. Somebody unhooked the throat- 
halyard block, and thought he had hooked it into 
the head-cringle of the trysail, and sang out to hoist 
away, but he had missed it in the dark, and the heavy 
block went flying into the lee rigging, and nearly killed 
him when it swung back with the weather roll. Then 
the old man got her up in the wind until the jib was 
shaking like thunder; then he held her off, and she 
went off as soon as the head-sails filled, and he couldn’t 
get her back again without the spanker. Then the 
Helen B. did her favorite trick, and before we had 
time to say much we had a sea over the quarter and 
were up to our waists, with the trysail only half beck- 
eted to the mast, and the deck so full of gear that you 
couldn’t put your foot on a plank, and the spanker be- 
ginning to get adrift again, being badly stopped, and 
the general confusion and hell’s-delight that you can 
only have on a fore-and-after when there’s nothing 
really serious the matter. Of course, I don’t mean 
to say that the old man couldn’t have steered his trick 
as well as you or I or any other seaman; but I don't 
believe he had ever been%on board the He/en ZB. before, 
or had his hand on her wheel till then; and he didn’t 
know her ways. I don’t mean to say that what hap- 
pened was his fault. I don’t know whose fault it was. 
Perhaps nobody was to blame. But I knew something 
happened somewhere on board when we shipped that 
sea, and you’ll never get it out of my head. I hadn’t 
any spare time myself, for I was becketing the rest of 
the trysail to the mast. We were on the starboard 
tack, and the throat-halyard came round to port as 
usual, and I suppose there were at least three men 
at it, hoisting away, while I was at the beckets. 

Now Iam going to tell you something. You have 
known me, man and boy, several voyages; and you are 
older than I am; and you have always been a good 
friend tome. Now, do you think I am the sort of man 
to think I hear things when there isn’t anything to 
hear, or to think I see things when there is nothing 
to see? No, youdon’t. Thank you! Well, now, I had 
passed the last becket, and I sang out to the men 
to sway away, and I was standing on the jaws of the 
spanker-gaff, with my left hand on the bolt-rope of 
the trysail, so that I could feel when it was board- 
taut, and I wasn’t thinking of anything except being 
glad the job was over, and that we were going to heave 
her to. It was as black as a coal-pocket, except that 
you could see the streaks on the seas as they went by, 
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and abaft the deck-house I could see the ray of light 
from the binnacle on the captain’s yellow oilskin as he 
stood at the wheel—or rather I might have seen it if I 
had looked around at that minute. But I didn’t look 
round. I heardaman whistling. It was‘ Nancy Lee,”’ 
and I could have sworn that the man was right over 
my head in the mizzen-crosstrees. Only somehow I 
knew very well that if anybody could have been up 
there, and could have whistled a tune, there were no 
living ears sharp enough to hear it on deck then. I 
heard it distinctly, and at the same time I heard the 
real whistling of the wind in the weather rigging, 
sharp and clear as the steam-whistle on a Dago’s 
peanut-cart in New York. That was all right, that 
was as it should be; but the other wasn’t right; and 
I felt queer and stiff, as if I couldn’t move, and my 
hair was curling against the flannel lining of my sou’- 
wester, and I thought somebody had dropped a lump 
of ice down my back. 


The Strange, Uncanny Sound 


I said that the noise of the wind in the rigging was 
real, as if the other wasn’t, for I felt that it wasn’t, 
though I heard it. But it was, all the same; for the 
captain heard it too. When I came to relieve the 
wheel, while the men were clearing up decks, he was 
swearing. He was a quiet man, and I hadn’t heard 
him swear before, and I don’t think I did again, though 
several queer things happened after that. Perhaps he 
said all he had to say then; I don’t see how he could 
have said anything more. I used to think nobody 
could swear like a Dane, except a Neapolitan or a 
South American; but when I had heard the old man 
I changed my mind. There’s nothing afloat or ashore 
that can beat one of your quiet American skippers, if 
he gets off on that tack. I didn’t need to ask him what 
was the matter, for I knew he had heard ‘‘ Nancy Lee,”’ 
as I had, only it affected us differently. 

He did not give me the wheel, but told me to go for- 
ward and get the staysail to windward. As we tailed 
on to the weather- sheet, 
the man next me knocked 
his sou’wester off against 
my shoulder, and his face 
came so close to me that I 
could see it in the dark. It 
must have been very white 
for me to see it, but I only 
thought of that afterward. 
I don’t see how any light 
could have fallen upon it, 
but I knew it was one of 
the Benton boys. I don’t 
know what made me speak 
tohim. ‘‘Hullo, Jim! Is 
that you?” I asked. I 
don’t know why I said Jim, 
rather than Jack. 

“IT am Jack,’’ he 
swered. 

We got the staysail to 
windward, and made all 
fast; and things were much 
quieter. 

“The old man_ heard 
you whistling ‘Nancy Lee’ 
just now,’’ I said, ‘‘and he 
didn’t like it.’’ 

It was as if there were 
a white light inside his 
face, and it was ghastly. I 
know his teeth chattered. 
But he didn’t say anything, 
and the next minute he 
was somewhere in the dark 
trying to find his sou’- 
wester at the foot of the 
mast. 

When ail was quiet, and 
she was hove to, coming 
to and falling off her four 
points as regularly as a 
pendulum, and the helm 
becketed a little to the 
lee, the old man turned in again, and I managed to 
light a pipe in the lee of the deck-house, for there 
was nothing more to be done till the gale chose to 
moderate, and the ship was as easy as a baby in its 
cradle. Of course the cook had gone below, as he 
might have done an hour earlier; so there was sup- 
posed to be four of us in the watch. There was 
a man at the lookout, and there was a hand by the 
wheel, though there was no steering to be done, and I 
was having my pipe in the lee of the deck-house, and 
the fourth man was somewhere about decks, probably 
having a smoke too. I thought some skippers I had 
sailed with would have called the watch abaft and 
given them a drink after that job, but it wasn’t cold, 
and I guessed that our old man wouldn’t be particularly 
generous in that way. My hands and feet were red-hot, 
and it would be time enough to get into dry clothes 
when it was my watch below; so I stayed where I was, 
and smoked. But by and by, things being so quiet, I 
began to wonder why nobody moved on deck; just that 
sort of restless wanting to know where every man is 
that one sometimes feels in a gale of wind on a dark 
night. So when I had finished my pipe I began tu 
move about. I Went aft, and there was a man leaning 
over the wheel, with his legs apart and both hands 
hanging down in the light from the binnacle, and his 
sou’wester over his eyes. Then I went forward, and 
there was a man at the lookout, with his back against 
the foremast, getting what shelter he could from the 
staysail. I knew by his height that he was not one of 
the Benton boys. Then I went round by the weather 
side, and poked round in the dark, for I began to won- 
der where the other man was. But I couldn’t find him, 
though I searched the decks until I got right aft again. 
It was certainly one of the Benton boys, but it wasn’t 
like either of them to go below to change his clothes in 
such warm weather. The man at the wheel was the 
other, of course. I spoke to him. 

‘Jim, what’s become of your brother?” 


an- 
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‘IT am Jack, sir.’’ 

‘Well, then, Jack, where’s Jim? He’s not on deck.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, sir.’’ 

When I had come up to him he had stood up from 
force of instinct, and had laid his hands on the spokes 
as if he were steering, though the wheel was becketed; 
but he still bent his face down, and it was half hidden 
by the edge of his sou’wester, while he seemed to be 
staring at the compass. He spoke in a very low voice, 
but that was natural, for the captain had left his door 
open when he turned in, as it was a warm night in spite 
of the sform, and there was no fear of shipping very 
much water now. 

‘‘What put it into your head to whistle like that, 
Jack? You’ve been at sea long enough to know 
better.” 

He said something, but I couldn’t hear the words; 
it sounded as if he were denying the charge. 

‘‘Somebody whistled,’’ I said. 

He didn’t answer, and then, I don’t know why, per- 
haps because the old man hadn’t given us a drink, I 
cut half an inch off the plug of tobacco I had in my 
oilskin pocket, and gave it to him. He knew my to- 
bacco was good, and he shoved it into his mouth with 
a word of thanks. I was on the weather side of the 
wheel. 

‘‘Go forward and see if you can find Jim,’’ I said. 

He started a little, and then stepped back past behind 
me, and was going along the weather side. Maybe his 
silence about the whistling had irritated me, and his 
taking it for granted that because we were hove-to and 
it was a dark night, he might go forward any way he 
pleased. Anyhow, I stopped him, though I spoke good- 
naturedly enough. 

‘*Pass to leeward, Jack,’’ I said. 

He didn’t answer, but crossed the deck between the 
binnacle and the deck-house to the lee side. She was 
only falling-off and coming-to, and riding the big seas 
as easily as possible, but the man was not steady on his 
feet and reeled against the corner of the deck-house and 
then against the lee rail. I was quite sure he couldn’t 





Several of the men were peering over the rail into the dark 


have had anything to drink, for neither of the brothers 
was the kind to hide rum from his shipmates, if he 
had any, and the only spirits that were aboard were 
locked up in the captain’s cabin. J wondered whether 
he had been hit by the throat-halyard block, and was 
hurt. 


**Man Overboard!” 


I left the wheel and went after him, but when I got 
to the corner of the deck-house I saw that he was ona 
full run forward, so I went back. I watched the com- 
pass for a while, to see how far she went off, and she 
must have come to again half a dozen times before I 
heard voices, more than three or four, forward; and 
then I heard the little West Indies cook’s voice, high 
and shrill above the rest: 

‘**Man overboard!” 

There wasn’t anything to be done, with the ship 
hove-to and the wheel becketed. If there was a man 
overboard, he must be in the water right alongside. I 
couldn’t imagine how it could have happened, but I ran 
forward instinctively. I came upon the cook first, half 
dressed in his shirt and trousers, just as he had tumbled 
out of his bunk. He was jumping into the main rig- 
ging, evidently hoping to see the man, as if any one 
could have seen anything on such a night, except the 
foam-streaks on the black water, and now and then 


the curl of a breaking sea as it went away to leeward. - 


Several of the men were peering over the rail into the 
dark. I caught the cook by the foot, and asked who 
was gone. 

‘It’s Jim Benton,’’ he shouted down tome. ‘‘He’s 
not aboard this ship!’’ 

There was no doubt about that. Jim Benton was 
gone; and I knew in a flash that he had been taken 
off by that sea when we were setting the storm trysail. 
It was nearly half an hour since then; she had run like 
wild for a few minutes until we got her hove-to, and no 
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swimmer that ever swam could have lived as long as 
that in such a sea. The men knew that as well as I, 
but still they stared into the foam as if they had any 
chance of seeing the lost man. I let the cook get into 
the rigging and joined the men, and asked if they had 
made a thorough search on board, though I knew they 
had and that it could not take long, for he wasn’t on 
deck, and there was only the forecastle below. 

‘That sea took him over, sir, as sure as you’re born," 
said one of the men close beside me. 

We had no boat that could have lived in that sea, of 
course, and we all knew it. I offered to put it over, and 
let her drift astern two or three cables’-lengths by a 
line, if the men thought they could haul me aboard 
again; but none of them would listen to that, and I 
should probably have been drowned if I had tried it, 
even with a life-belt; for it was a breaking sea. Be- 
sides, they all knew as well as I did that the man could 
not be right in our wake. I don’t know why I spoke 
again: 

‘‘Jack Benton, are you there? Will you go if I will?” 

‘No, sir,’’ answered a voice; and that was all. 


No Hope for the Lost 


By that time the old man was on deck, and I felt his 
hand on my shoulder rather roughly, as if he meant to 
shake me. ‘‘I’d reckoned you had more sense, Mr. 
Torkeldsen,’’ he said. ‘‘God knows I would risk my 
ship to look for him, if it were any use; but he must 
have gone half an hour ago.”’ 

He was a quiet man, and the men knew he was right, 
and that they had seen the last of Jim Benton when 
they were bending the trysail—if anybody had seen 
him then. The captain went below again, and for 
some time the men stood around Jack, quite near him, 
without saying anything, as sailors do when they are 
sorry for a manand can’t help him; and then the watch 
below turned in again, and we were three on deck. 

Nobody can understand that there can be much con- 
solation in a funeral, unless he has felt that blank feel- 
ing there is when a man’s 
gone overboard whom ev- 
erybody likes. I suppose 
landsmen think it would be 
easier if they didn’t have 
to bury their fathers and 
mothers and friends; but 
it wouldn’t be. Somehow 
the funeral keeps up the 
idea of something beyond. 
You may believe in that 
something just the same; 
but a man who has gone 
in the dark, between two 
seas, without a cry, seems 
much more beyond reach 
than if he were still lying 
on his bed, and had only 
just stopped breathing. 

Jack stuck by the wheel 
that night until the watch 
was over. I don’t know 
whether he slept, but when 
I came on deck four hours 
later, there he was again, 
in his oilskins, with his 
sou’wester over his eyes, 
staring into the binnacle. 
We saw that he would 
rather stand there, and we 
left him alone. Perhaps it 
was some consolation to 
him to get that ray of light 
when everything was so 
dark. It began to rain, 
too, as it can when a south- 
erly gale is going to break 
up, and we got every 
bucket and tub on board, 
and set them under the 
booms to catch the fresh 
water for washing our 
clothes. The rain made 
it very thick, and I went 
and stood under the lee of the staysail, looking out. I 
could tell that day was breaking, because the foam was 
whiter in the dark where the seas crested, and little by 
little the black rain grew gray and steamy, and I 
couldn’t see the red glare of the port light on the 
water when she went off and rolled to leeward. The 
gale had moderated considerably, and in another hour 
we should be under way again. I was still standing 
there when Jack Benton came forward. He stood still 
a few minutes near me. The rain came down in a solid 
sheet, and I could see his wet beard and a corner of his 
cheek, too, gray in the dawn. Then he stooped down 
and began feeling under the anchor for his pipe. We 
had hardly shipped any water forward, and I suppose 
he had some way of tucking the pipe in, so that the 
rain hadn’t floated it off. Presently he got on his legs 
again, and I saw that he had two pipes in his hand. 
One of them had belonged to his brother, and after 
looking at them a moment I suppose he recognized his 
own, for he put it in his mouth, dripping with water. 
Then he looked at the other fully a minute without 
moving. When he had made up his mind, I suppose, 
he quietly chucked it over the lee rail, without even 
looking round to see whether I was watching him. I 
thought it was a pity, for it was a good wooden pipe, 
with a nickel ferrule, and somebody would have deen 
glad to haveit. But I didn’t like to make any remark, 
for he had a right to do what he pleased with what had 
belonged to his dead brother. He blew the water out 
of his own pipe, and dried it against his jacket, putting 
his hand inside his oilskin; he filled it, standing under 
the lee of the foremast, got a light after wasting two 
or three matches, and turned the pipe upside down in 
his teeth, to keep the rain out of the bowl. I don’t 
know why I noticed everything he did, and remember 
it now; but somehow I felt sorry for him, and I kept 
wondering whether there was anything I could say that 
would make him feel better. 

(End of Part One) 
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Serviceable Spring Goods 
Latest Style 


$Q.75 
Seek 
This fashionable suit, | 
made from the latest ||| 
novelty goods in brown || 
or green mixtures, is |jjj 
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and save from 25 to 50 per cent on your Spring 
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Children. You are missing an opportunity every | 
day you are without it. | 
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THE 
KNABE 


PIANO 


of to-day is pre-eminent in the 
world of pianos as a most care- 
fully constructed instrument. 

The Knabe of to-day repre- 
sents the serious thought and 
persistent effort of more than 
three score years devoted to 
nothing but the development 
of the piano. 

The Knabe of to-day is incom- 
parable from every standpoint 
of piano comparison. 


Send to-day for our handsome Art Cata- 
logue, the most attractive piano 
booklet ever published 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Baltimore New York Washington 























Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 

ientifi It strength the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs, a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


Holidays in England 


Send four cents (postage) for illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in land, oy een = - - —: = 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Distric ‘am phlets 

free) describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal Mail 
oute. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to Conti- 
nental Europe. Address 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway New York 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


For the Next 30 Days Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs; con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. 


We give one beautiful rolled gold solitaire 
FREE Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsin 


Gum, at 5 cents a package. Finest. quality; easy sale. 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money; we 
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THE 
WASHINGTON 
Sonat MODELS 


ISITORS to the Library of Congress to- 
day are cautioned not to miss seeing 
the models which show the city of Wash- 

ington reduced to an accurate miniature 
one-millionth of the size of the city itself. 
These unique examples of a modern realis- 
tic art are installed with the rest of the Sen- 
ate Park Commission exhibit, in the south 
wing of the second floor of the building. 
Since the installation last May they have 
gradually grown to be one of the sights of 
the capital, an example of the discovery 
by the public of true merit. 

The reliefs are in fact the most perfect 
miniatures of a city that have been made in 
this country, and they are interesting because 
they faithfully reproduce every building and 
statue in the city, giving at least the satisfac- 
tion of pointing out the house in which one 
dwells. One may judge of the quality of this 
work by examining the Capitol, whose every 
column is modelled separately in ‘‘the round’’; 
and from the individual steps, the doors, win- 
dows and architectural detail, to the bronze 
“Liberty”? on the summit of the dome, this 
same accuracy is faithfully maintained. Since 
this is carried out in the buildings throughout 
the portion of the city shown, into which 
come such elaborate structures as the Con- 
gressional Library, the Treasury, State, War 
and Navy buildings, White House, Patent Of- 
fice, Post-Office, etc., the vast amount of work 
may be realized. Some fifty persons were em- 
te on this work for about eleven months. 

pecial surveys, including a photographic 
survey, were made of the area, so that with its 
houses characteristic even to color, streets, 
sidewalks, trees, parks, fountains and grass- 

lots, this model, which is ten by seventeen 
eet, is the most complete and expressive 
record of the topography of Washington in 
1902 that exists. Thus it is of permanent his- 
torical value. By its side is a similar model 
of the same area as it will appear when the 
recommendations of the Park Comslenion are 
carried out, making Washington perhaps the 
most beautifully constructed city of modern 
times. 

The constructor of the Washington models, 
which represent the most pronounced Ameri- 
can endeavor toward more rational work, is 
Mr. George Carroll Curtis, a geologist by 
training, who began to develop this line of 
work under Professor William Morris Davis 
of Harvard, and then after constructing the 
big model of Metropolitan Boston (gold medal 
Paris, 1900), which up to its time was the most 
complete work of its kind that had been pro- 
duced on this side of the Atlantic, went to 
Europe, and after a study of the principal 
work in this line, placed himself under Albert 
Heim. On every opportunity offered he has 
advanced the American work over any that 
had been previously made, and the Washing- 
ton models turned out under great pressure 
last year are evidence of it. He is working 
with the idea that until this naturally expres- 
sive art is improved in the Government 
bureaus, the better understanding of the 
surface of our country will be very slowly 
brought within the grasp of the general pub- 
lic, and the vast amount of topographical in- 
formation annually gathered at large expense 
will remain in shape available only to the 
specialist. The day when we shall be able 
to obtain or have access to important por- 
tions of the country modelled out for us as 
they really are and as they would truly ap- 
pear to us were we to sail over them in a bal- 
loon, may not be distant. This day will mark 
the beginning of a new era of usefulness for 
the vast collections of data stored away in 
archives, and of a general appreciation of the 
form of the surface of our country, with the 
true relations of its hills, valleys, streams, 
mountains, towns, cities, roads, the distribu- 
tion of population, agriculture, forests and 
barren lands, which no other means is ade- 
quate to bring about. 
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The Von Ketteler Monument 


HE FORMAL presentation to the Ger- 
mans of the monument recently erected 
in Peking by the Chinese Government, 

in honor of Baron von Ketteler, was attended 
with great ceremonies. Thousands of people 
gathered to witness the rites. Speeches were 
made and libations offered in atonement for 
the mad act of a Chinese soldier. 

It is an interesting fact that the two officials 
who gave the body of Baron von Ketteler 
temporary burial, lost their lives for this act. 
Later, the soldier who fired the fatal shot 
was discovered by the watch which he had 
taken from the German Ambassador, and at 
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the demand of the German Government was , 


publicly executed on the spot where the 
tragedy occurred. 

The monument built over this spot is of 
beautiful white marble, and bears three in- 
scriptions, one in German, one in Latin and 
one in Chinese. A literal translation of the 
Chinese inscription is as follows: 

“‘Germany’s Ambassador, Baron von Ket- 
teler, came to manage government affairs. 
I, the Emperor, reposed great confidence in 
him. Alas! The twenty-sixth year of Kuang 
Hsii, the fifth month, the Boxer rabble made 
insurrection. The Ambassador was killed on 
the twenty-fourth of.that'month. For this 
I exceedingly grieve, and command a marble 
pai-lo to be erected at the place of his death, 
to set forth his excellent character, and to 
show that I honor good and hate evil. 

‘Let all officials and people take warning 
from the past, and guard in the future. 

“Forget not my commands.” 





The name of 
MACBETH is on 
good lamp chim- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 


Valparaiso. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGiSTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
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Accidents 


That’s why your watch works 


should be protected by a strong case. Gold alone 


is soft and bends easily. 
‘The JAS. BOSS ST 


resists jar and jolt. 


CAS. 


It’s used for show only. 
D GOLD WATC 
out the dust. 


Reduces the expense of repair, Adds many years 
to the life of your watch, Every JAS. BOSS 
CASE is guaranteed for 25 years by a Keystone 
‘Trade-mark stamped inside. You must look for 
this trade-mark. 


Consult the jeweler 
Write us for booklet 
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Skin Disease 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
can be promptly cured by 


drozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Q Chests Heanctanb 8° H Prince Street 
° New York 
Booklet on the rational treatment 
FREE { of Diseases sent free. 




















ma- 

chines sold by other 

firms at $16.00 to $19.00 

and as high as $35.00 by agents. We 

have other grades at $10.75, $17.75 and 
up co $26.75, all guaranteed. 


Send TODAY for Catalogue LK 


sent free, giving large pictures and 
descriptions of excellent machines at 
wholesale prices, also explaining our 
Free Trial Offer and Guarantee. 


4 is the price of 
e our Competition 
eas Sewing Machine. 
Our $14.75 grade 
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any 
machine cannot possibly be made. 
with five drawers. Our prices are the lowest for depend- 
able quality. 
values and fair dealing back of our guarantee. 


a Best Machines 





’ 
For $20.35 we offer 35 
a op ahaphs high- e 
grade attractive- 
ly finished ma- — 
chine, equipped . 


with latest im- 

proved automatic 

drop head, 7 drawers, ball bearings, 

eccentric system of mechanism, 

etc. This machine we guarantee to jf 

do as good or better work, to be as ff 

well made and finished and to give 

as long and satisfactory service as 
machine on the market. A better | 

19.85 for same machine 
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DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on ensy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes. Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 
address 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 

Dept. G 66 Chicago, Iil, 
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VGQKUTAD \POMNOQE ‘QHOQUHUUN 


It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire 
Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. Quality and styles 
unequalled. Write for free Catalogue O. 

ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 

229 Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 



















































































If You Have Taste 


or talent for drawing you may become 
famous like the originator of this character. 
The HEEB SysTEM OF TEACHING BY MAIL 
prepares you quickly for a paying position as 
Cartoonist, Newspaper Artist, Illustrator, etc. 
Original school in this line. Special offer to 
those who write now. Resident Schools Es- 
tablished 1850. 


National Correspond Is (Inc.) 
E. J. Heeb. Pres. 46 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Correspondence Instruction in 


DRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
2c. stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 

OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bldg., New York 











$250.00 IN CASH 
For a New Name 


FOR FHE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


The Great Round World has come into new hands. As stated in our advertisement March 21 
Co..ier’s, the name of this invaluable weekly news-journal will be changed (with the beginning of 
volume XXII, July 4, 1903). To the person sending us the best name we will pay $250.00 in cash, and 
we have decided to pay $100.00 EXTRA to the successful contestant JF HE IS A SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. Every subscriber has therefore the opportunity to earn 


$350.00 in Cash 


Non-subscribers may send in ONLY ONE NAME. Subscribers may send TWO NAMES. 
Any one may become a subscriber by sending one dollar for eight months’ subscription. 


I ) SEND AT ONCE 
WH | f I No name will be considered at all if mailed after May 21, 1903. Priority 
“a f of Postmarks will be considered when more than one person sends the name 
chosen, therefore send now. No one connected with the staff will compete. 


eee — — ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL SEND YOU 
ne above drawing shows location o' itlock, and proposed tunnel to Brooklyn THE GREAT ROUND WORLD FOR EIGHT MONTHS 


$5 SECURES a LOT oet:NEW YORK ee 


Address, Committee ‘‘A,’”’ Great Round World, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell youa regular | to keep thoroughly informed and up-to-date on every important event or happening all over the world. 
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After reading the Great Round World you will realize that yon need not read any other publication in order 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 








- If by Spring of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 25 per cent over 
(iuarantee the price you paid us, based on the selling price of similar lots at 

* that time, we will refund your money with six per cent interest. 
If you should die before your payments are completed, we will deed the property clean 
and clear to your heirs or estate. In case of sickness or loss of employment we will grant 
you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. No taxes and no assessments to 


ee sting Ladies are Pleased 
Sans Whitlock co le 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide handsomely macadamized 
streets, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers and strong healthy shade trees. These 
improvements have cost us over $60,000, they cost you absolutely nothing, while the high 
class residences to be constructed during the coming year will add increased value to 
your purchase. You will be actual gainers by writing us immediately for full particu- 
lars. Better still, sit down right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment on a lot 
with the assurance that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect 
your interests at every point. We will do all in our power to make your investment re- 

















turn you four-fold value and the fault will be yours if you do not take advantage of this 
splendid opportunity to lay the foundation =< fortune. Real Estate is the safest invest- Coronado Beach 
*nt in the world and is a perpetual available and ever increasing source of wealth. | . : 
Te wide ms With the cosy compartment Pullmans and sunny observation 
WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. C, 10 W. 23d St., New York (atvorp &quackensusH | ff parlor on the California Limited. Gentlemen enjoy the 
iene eennstl | buffet-smoking car. Money can not provide a finer train. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.«.......-.«.aS first payment ON...........lot at Whitlock, Borough HH May we mail you our books about the California tour? 


of Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 
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30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
, Vehicles and Harness in the world 4 
selling to consumers exclusively 


WE HAVE No AGENTS 
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Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 
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MONEY TO COOKS 


$7,500.00 Donated, to be Divided Among 
Family Cooks 


The sum of $7,500.00 will be distributed 
between now and midsummer among family 
cooks, in 735 prizes ranging from $200.00 
to $5.00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking 
in the family kitchen. The contest is open 
to paid cooks, (drop the name ‘“‘hired girl,” 
call them cooks if they deserve it) or to the 
mistress of the household if she does the 
cooking. The rules for contest are plain 
and simple. Each of the 735 winners of 
money prizes will also receive an engraved 
certificate of merit or diploma as a cook. 
The diplomas bear the big gilt seal and sig- 
nature of the most famous food company in 
the world, The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of 
Battle Creek, Mich., the well known mak- 
ers of Postum Coffee and Grape-Nuts. 
Write them and address Cookery Dept. 
No. 480 for full particulars. 

This remarkable contest among cooks to 
win the money prizes and diplomas will 
give thousands of families better and more 
delicious meals as well as cleaner kitchens 
and a general improvement in the culinary 
department, for the cooks must show 
marked skill and betterment in service 
to win. Great sums of money devoted to 
such enterprises always result in putting 
humanity further along on the road to 
civilization, health, eomfort and happiness. 
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Just a Little White Dog 
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By Mabell S. C. Pelton 


yard on the end of a lariat tied to a 

saddle pommel, I did not appreciate 
him. He was sent to us two lone women as 
a guardian, and he looked ‘‘a pretty slim 
chance of”’ dog to doa protector’s work. Noth- 
ing in his appearance gave us the least hint 
that within a week our colored neighbors 
would be referring to him as ‘‘that there 
bull-terrier of Mis’ Morton’s.”’ 

He was such an inoffensive-looking little 
fellow that we asked why the lariat. Zeb 
let his tongue slip negligently out of his 
mouth and sat down to listen to the answer 
to our question. While Mr. Hooper was un- 
tying the cord from the saddle, and explain- 
ing its necessity, Dicky Browne, our pam- 
pered cat, strolled from the house on to the 
porch and began to make his toilet in the 
sunshine. 

Zeb saw him and gave a leap of ecstas 
that freed him from the saddle. There fol. 
lowed a flash of white, a yelp, a cat-call. 
Then cat, dog, rope, man and two women 
raced for dear life around the house, and the 
horse ran away up the road. 

After which we understood the lariat 

Zeb’s bringing-up made him an incongru- 
ous member of our feminine household. He 
had belonged to an Asheville man who had 
trained him to fight, and had added to his in- 
come by holding Sunday afternoon receptions 
at which Zebby was the guest of honor. The 
little dog had become notorious, and the 
police had warned him out of town. 

Then he came to us, and made up for the 
lack of strenuousness in his own life by add- 
ing to the excitement of ours. 

All small creatures were Zebby’s prey on 
sight. Dicky Browne began to have paresis 
after a few encounters. Sister and I were 
threatened with it, too, as a result of the 
anxiety that kept us rushing to the window 
to see if anything was doing every time we 
heard a bark. 

Usually there was something doing if a 
mountaineer happened to be passing the 
house, gun on shoulder and hound at heel. 
We grew expert in methods of choking, 
foot-pinching and applying cold water—all 
warranted to 
make a bulldog 
lose his grip. 

As time went 
onZeb’samuse- 
ments grew 
more and more 
restricted. 
Once, unknown 
to us, our negro 
man took him 
for a walk. . 1 
should as soon 
have thought 
of taking an 
unchainedtiger 
fora stroll. It 
was fragments 

ig that we 

to buy that 
day; and Zeb 
never again 
had a chance 
to act as com- 
panion. 

Once he went 
to the village 
chained under- 
neath the car- 
riage. He sent 
telepathic in- 
sults to all the 
dogs in town, 
and they fell on 
him in a body. 
He was out- 
numbered, 
but not out- 
classed, and he 
whipped the lot 
of them amid 
the cheers of the loafers. 
went to the village again. 

Once he chased our best-beloved white 
Wyandotte rooster around the house, around 
the chicken-yard, around the stable. Uncle 
Sam made a close third, and I struggled for 
fourth place. Every once in twenty seconds 
the dog’s jaws snapped down on the cockerel’s 
tail; there was a swish of feathers, and Zeb 
passed an annoyed and rapid paw over his 
mouth and galloped on. He was diverted 
from the chase only by shaking the low-hang- 
ing bough of a tree at him. He sprang at it, 
and when Sam let go the limb Zeb was swung 
high in air. There he hung, weeping real 
tears as his jaws grew tired; but he had been 
trained never to let go, and the branch had 
to be cut from the tree to rescue this slave 
to a mistaken duty. 

This tree performance and pulling up the 
well-bucket came to be the two forms of 


Wi vara ZEB VANCE trotted into our 


But he never 








He chased our beloved rooster 


Zeb’s daytime exercise, for he had to be 
chained up almost all day. 

Zeb was the most affectionate little crea- 
ture in the world, and he was eager to make 
friends with all human beings, but no one 
outside the family could be persuaded that 
his feeling toward them was not the same as 
his attitude toward quadrupeds. The school- 
children made a circuit of half a mile to avoid 
passing the house. The milkman always stood 
on the further side of the woodpile and peered 
over it until he had ascertained Zeb’s where- 
about, and the purveyor of eggs never ceased 
shouting until he was assured from the kitchen 
that advance was safe. 

We turned Zeb lcose every night that he 
might have a clear field wherein to do the 
protection act. For a long time he used 
never to leave the place. We often saw him 
playing in the moonlight by himself; for the 
other dogs of the settlement were not eager 
to be his playmates. But after several months 
he began to roam, as was proved to us by his 
returning in the morning with a scarred face 
and an evident headache. 

Occasionally a boy would ride up on a mule 
while we were at breakfast, and announce: 
‘Mis’ Morton, Paw says he ’lows if you don't 
keep your dog at home nights he’ll have to 
shoot him.’’ Then we had to go to ‘‘Paw”’ 
and humiliate ourselves. 

At last there happened a fight that brought 
us to the reluctant decision that Zeb’s unpop- 
ularity among our neighbors had reached a 
climax. As sister and I were returning from 
a drive we saw men running from all direc- 
tions toward our cottage. The air seemed 
full of shouts and ladders and advice and 
pails of water—the usual accompaniments 
of the burning out of a chimney. As we 
drove into the yard the cook came out of 
the kitchen to see what the excitement was 
in the front of the house. With her came 
Zeb, who had been toasting himself by the 
stove. He stood on the veranda and cast a 
careless eye on the scene. There was a group 
of men; there was a dog. They were wait- 
ing for him, of course. Not reflecting that 
his antagonist in the ring was usually not a 
five hundred dollar bird dog, Zeb assumed 
a bored expres- 
sion, cantered 
carelessly 
down the steps 
and across the 
grass, and 
seized Mr. 
Hooper's prize- 
winner by the 
neck. The sur- 
prised animal 
gave a yelp of 
pain and disap- 
pointment, and 





quit wagging 
his tail, which 
Mr. Hooper 


at once seized. 
I leaped from 
the buggy and 
grasped Zeb 
by the neck. I 
choked him 
with all the 
strength of my 
fingers, but the 
terrier never 
let go. Mr. 
Hooper pulled 
on his link of 
the chain; I 
squeezed on 
mine. Zeb 
took a sudden 
side-step that 
brought him 
between my 
feet, and over 
I went, still 
clutching him. 

Now, I am 
above the average height of women and pro- 
portionately heavy, and rolling on the ground 
accompanied by a couple of fighting dogs is 
neither comfortable nor decorous. I should 
have been shocked if I had had time to think 
about it. Sister had time, and she was 
shocked. She was also a woman of resource. 
She ran for the ice-pitcher. 

When we were separated—Mr. Hooper 
and Hunter, Zeb and I—I arose from the 
ground filled with sad purpose. Zebby and 
I must part. It nearly broke my heart to 
lose his bark of affectionate welcome when- 
ever I came in sight; but there’s a limit 
to all endurance, and I had reached the 
limit. 

So Zeb was shipped to Alabama, where he 
keeps a country store free from rats and bur- 
glars, and occasionally takes a turn among 
the cattle in a ten-acre lot just to keep his 
paw in in stirring up trouble. 
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all kinds of weather—is the Ca- 
dillac Automobile. If you know 
of an auto fault, you will find it 
corrected in the Cadillac. Very 
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transmission gear; perfect, sen- 
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his impression of India. Here on the 

spot, it 1s probably an act of flattering 
courtesy: at home it must often mean a real 
desire for news or information. Yet how 
many people realize, I wonder, that the Prov- 
ince of Bengal alone is three-fourths the size 
of France; that the Northwest Provinces are 
nearly equal in area to the whole of Great 
Britain; that the Punjab has the same extent 
as the Kingdom of Italy; that Oudh is equal 
to Belgium and Holland together; that Ma- 
dras is a little larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland; that the Bombay Presidency is about 
as large as England and Scotland; that the 
whole Empire under British rule is somewhat 
larger than Europe without Russia? One 
might as well ask a tourist passing for the 
first time, as quickly as express trains and 
the necessities of sleeping, eating, resting 
and sight-seeing permit—from London to 
Edinburgh, from there to Killarney, from 
Queenstown to Paris and Naples, from Sicily 
to Constantinople and Athens, from Rome to 
Vienna, Brussels, Stockholm and Amster- 
dam—to give his impressions of Europe, its 
politics, its beauties, its art. To be sure, he 
will have some impressions. The individual 
observes what he has been trained to observe, 
and thus any view, so long as it is sincerely 
personal, has interest on psychological if on 
no other grounds. One of the classic authori- 
ties on India, for example, has described Cal- 
cutta briefly as ‘‘a town set in a swamp out 
of which there is only a single carriage-road.”’ 


| FE ‘his in TRAVELLER is invited to give 


The Charm of Calcutta 


After that, the humblest superficial judgment 
can but err on the side of elaboration. An- 
other eminent critic gives a report which is 
even less promising: ‘‘The native portion of 
Calcutta, although full of wealth, can hardly 
be surpassed in mere ugliness: people who 
are comfortably rich are often content to live 
in hovels: and among the zemindars and ra- 
jas of Bengal, with incomes which even in 
England would be thought immense, there is 
hardly one who lives in a house which in its 
decoration and architecture is not detesta- 
ble.’’ This may not be over-severe, yet to 
the mind it offers no real picture of the city 
founded by Job Charnock. The charm of 
Calcutta works slowly, and, apart from Gov- 
ernment House and its garden, there is noth- 
ing which at once, rushing in as certain at- 
mospheres do, fills the imagination, and there 
is nothing. which, by enchanting grace or ro- 
mantic history, at once stirs the mind. But 
the charm is the more enduring, perhaps, be- 
cause it is so slow, so unassertive, so uncom- 
mon. Calcutta, in fact, may be compared 
with the subtle women ‘of history whose por- 
traits in state galleries leave us wondering 
how they altered the fates of empires and 
consumed the hearts of men. Its founder, 
Job’Charnock, was, we are told, ‘‘not a beau- 
tiful person: he was a block of rough-hewn 
British manhood, always a faithful man to 
the East India Company.”’ In the year 1690 
—more than one hundred and sixty years 
after the Portuguese had first cast anchor in 
the Hooghly—Charnock, with thirty sullen 
followers, who confused the very name of the 
place with Golgotha, climbed the eastern 
banks to the three ruined mud huts which 
made up the cotton-thread bazaar of Suta- 
neti. Its swampy land slopes away into a 
forest path which led to the shrine of Kali— 
Kali the indefinable and obscene goddess of 
destruction, with a black face, three eyes 
(symbolizing the present, the past and the 
future); a long gilt tongue hanging out of 
her mouth; four arms; her clothing a gar- 
land of men’s skulls. The forest path has 
been cleared away, the jungle and the 
marshes are now built upon, but Kali is 
still worshipped: goats and kids are sacrified 
to her daily; men and women prostrated on 
the ground worship her till the priest closes 
the door of her temple each night. It is al- 
most impossible to discover just what is felt 
about, and feared, and, it may be, loved in 
Kali. She is there, and she remains, with 
her history and her secrets and her power, 
‘mysterious, eternally baffling, a 
world of symbols to the metaphy sician, a 
menace to the ignorant, a reality to the 
despairing. 


First View of the City 


Charnock himself spent two terrible years 
there, struggling against fever, the monsoons, 
the heat, the discouragement and disloyalty 
of his men, the ever-threatening death ‘‘in 
the long pool.”’ It rose at last and called 
him, but his city is now among the first in 
Asia and holds the fifth place among the 
cities of the world. 

As I crossed the bridge over the Hooghly, 
I was reminded, for a moment, of Dublin, of 
Cork, of the quarter near the great wharves 
of New York, of the earliest streets in Old 
Boston. Then 1 saw the Hindoos bathing 
and the curious, irrelevant, unexpected as- 
sociation of memories faded away, and I was 
conscious only of the strangeness of the whole 
scene. On the east bank of the river, the first 
white or yellow buildings with green shut- 
ters, the warehouses, the mean shops and the 

saloons—so curiously like those of the Bowery 
in New York—are not imposing. The individ- 
uality of Calcutta is not felt till one reaches 
the Goidan—a plain of about a mile and a 
half in diameter, bounded by the river and 
Fort William on one side, and, on the other, 
by buildings of every sort, from the principal 
hotels to the Presidency jail, from the clubs 
to the Bishop's Palace, from the fashionable 
shops to the Cathedral, from the theatre to 


the private villas of merchants and others. 
Some of the streets leading from the main 
road are Italian in character: beautiful white, 
or purple, or blue vines hang over the garden 
walls and gateways; the houses have fine 
verandas, pavilions and balconies, imposing 
porticos and large green-shuttered windows. 
Much time is spent daily in paying calls be- 
tween noon and two o’clock—a custom which, 
apart from its inconvenience, has compensa- 
tions. A morning drive through these at- 
tractive roads and rows where the leading 
officials and their wives live during the Sea- 
son is a pleasure which gains by familiarity: 
new effects of light and shade, fresh aspects, 
unexpected notes ot color constantly strike 
the artistic sense. In India, the best domes- 
tic architecture is admirable, and it suggests 
—what the same thing too often fails to sug- 
gest in the cities of Europe—individual ex- 
istences. The business, native, and less 
fashionable streets of Calcutta, again, are 
cosmopolitan: at points one can easily be 
reminded of the great avenues in the less 
frequented parts of modern Rome; it never 
suggests London, however, or Paris, or Ber- 
lin: although the French influence was once 
considerable and the English influence is now 
supreme, the winter seat of the Indian Gov- 
ernment is wholly un-French and un-English. 
Illuminated—as the Orientals understand il- 
lumination—it becomes beyond description 
picturesque: the crowds on the pavement, 
the thousands of lights placed on bamboo 
frames, the barbarous music (it is claimed, 
nevertheless, that the musical scale of India 
is doubly more delicate than ours): the arch- 
ways and roof-gardens hung with Japanese 
lamps; the odd open shops which are, in 
reality, three-walled rooms without windows, 
or so many miniature stages; the effigies of 
gods and goddesses; the nautch girls, made 
of cheap balloon silk and worked ingeniously 
by wires; the gaudy prints ot the royal fam- 
ily and their Excellencies drawn by native 
artists, and all made to resemble, in some 
curious way, the Hindoo deities. Then the 
river is covered with lighted ships, and the 
noble designs of the chief public buildings 
stand out in lines of disciplined fire, where, 
now and again, a little coolie as dark, deft 
and noiseless as some insect on a vine, bal- 
ancing himself at a great height on the frame- 
work of bamboo, relights some flickering or 
fading lamp. 


Outdoor Life 


In the afternoon one can hear the band play 
in the Eden Gardens, or walk in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens—of their kind the prettiest in the 
world; there, too, the lion’s roar seems as 
natural as the twittering of a swallow in Eng- 
land; at sunset the greedy otters (Dante him- 
self speaks of their greediness) squeal at every 
passer-by for more supper; the flamingoes 
by the lake strut through their gavane—the 
primeval measure of the Court minuet; one 
may wonder at the mandrill’s blue cheeks and 
scarlet nose. Then there is the racecourse 
—a brilliant scene on Saturday afternoons. 
The Botanical Gardens—the Kew of the East 
—are on the other side of the river; wise peo- 
ple spend the day there, wandering down 
shady alleys, resting in palm-houses made 
without glass, telling stories about the fa- 
mous banyan tree, and making unpardonable 
mistakes in botany. At Alipore stands the 
villa once occupied by Warren Hastings. 
Some maintain that the place is haunted; 
certainly it has, as it were, a hushed life: 
the empty chairs and sofas in the drawing- 
room seem occupied; one fears to speak lest 
one should break rudely upon a private if un- 
heard conversation. Are the once pleasant 
rooms inhabited by the unseen and the in- 
audible? Could one, by peering long enough, 
see some ghostly shadow of the Baroness 
Imhoff and her auburn ringlets? Did Mrs. 
Grand ever look out of these windows and 
dream by moonlight that she would one day 
win her way through the court of the great 
Napoleon, marry Talleyrand and become the 
Princess of Benevento? Poor phantom Prin- 
cess! Even the name and inscription on her 
tomb in Paris was made so “readily efface- 
able’ that not the “slightest indication of 
it now remains.’ But perhaps she danced 
once, or oftener, at Alipore; perhaps she 
played cards there. Historians think not: 
I fancied I saw her standing by a pillar— 
‘the tall and elegant nymph”’ of the memoir- 
writers, ‘‘with more feminine softness than 
strength of mind; with eyes of the brightest 
blue; with golden curls; very beautiful, very 
indolent; her nose slightly turned up.’ 

Lord Curzon has bought this historic prop- 
erty and it is now used as a guest-house for 
the native princes when they visit Calcutta. 
But its early associations are still overpower- 
ing; it was inhabited by the restless and the 
unhappy, and the faintest breeze there on 
the hottest day comes laden with sighs. 

For repose and joy there is the Viceroy’s 
residence at Barrackpore, where the birds 
whistle in the seventy dialects of Bengal, and 
sing ‘‘cuckoo”’ in Hindostanee. One would, 
by choice, arrive in the evening when the 
hundreds of fireflies dart through the air, 
and the pergolas leading from the river seem 
like the mysterious groves which surrounded 
every palace of every Arabian princess in the 
fairy-tales. A vine of dougainvillea covers 
the entrance; this splendid web of purple 
flowers shelters the veranda from the sun 
by day and by night, makes it as fresh as an 
arbor in a Florentine garden. Roses grow 
by the thousand at Barrackpore; the rose 
orchard at twilight—which comes and goes as 
swiftly as it does in the far West—is one of 
the unforgettable acres of the earth: the per- 
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How Many Profits 


Do You Pay? 


There is no better furniture made than our 
best grades we offerdirect to youat two-thirds 
to one-half retail prices. Our special Furni- 
|| ture Catalogue is a beauty; it contains goods || 
that will meet the most exacting requirements 
and at prices 
that will please 
the most eco- 
nomical buyer. 







Solid $9.8 
Mahogany h 
Table Retail | 
Price, $15 | 


This beautiful single pedes- 
tal table is made of genuine 
mahogany in the high 
polish or in the dull 
finish. 28-inch round 
| top supported by artistic 
base, handsomely carv- 
ed, with large carved 
claw feet. Thoroughly 
| high-grade and guaran- 
teed to be exactly as represented. Fine enough for any 
home. Weight 75 lbs. Order Number Rig. Our price, 
$9.75; aaarkered oak, $8.50. 


Genuine Leather $29 


to $18 











Couch 
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This beautiful quarter-sawed oak, best grade genuine 
leather Couch could not possibly be improved upon in any |) 
way, except by expensive hand idk F It sells at retail ||| 
for $50 and sometimes as high as $75 ade in the golden, || 
weathered or Antwerp, birch or mahogany finish. Leather 
covered in dark olive, maroon, red or russet, and can be 
washed with soap and water without in any way 
| affecting its color or texture. Weighs 125 Ibs. $29 
| Size, 30x 78inches. Order Number Kgs00. Price 
Write for our Furniture Catalogue RO. It con- 
tains a large collection of fine furniture at prices that will 
surprise you. Ask for Catalogue RO. We send it free upon 
request. Write today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
Our reputation protects you 
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E SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
f] Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the ‘Air Out 
i All Sizes 
i ¢ & 
~ by 
1] 
A rs 
8 rs 
| ° 
\ hy 
= > » ) Te 
"Regular low $ 4 95 per pair y 
a Price $ “a Only ~~ prepaid 4 
Fi Sent C.0.D. subject to Aa me A anywhere. No deposit 
© required. Express paid only when cash accompanies order. 
7, Catalog free, with de- scription and key to this illustration, 


licens ance raed lane een 
Vg GLASS J 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET N, 


APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N, Y. Z] 


: 

‘Say==“T'm Sick” 

And I Will Supply You 
With a Cure 


I ask for no money—just a postal; just 
say that you need help. 

I will mail you an erder—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month 
on trial. If it sueceeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

Over half a million sick ones have done 
what I ask of you; and 39 in each 40 have 
paid for the treatment gladly, because they 
were cured, 

I don’t know your condition, nor how 
difficult your case. That doesn’t matter. 
If you will make the test, and be fair with 
yourself and me, I am willing to take the 
risk. 

My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves, which operate the vital 
organs. I have spent my life in learning 
how to doit. A weak organ means weak 
nerve power. It is like a weak engine that 
needs more steam. To doctor the organ is 
useless; what it needs is power to act. My 
Restorative alone brings back that power, 
and in most of these diseases no other way 
can cure, 

My book will tell you why. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 











Simply state which 
book you want, and ad- 


dress Dr. Shoop, Box route of i ed a. “ 
ai ; a ook N or Men(sealed) 
521, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Fen maori 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 
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We have no branch stores, no agents, no connection with ' 


concerns trading under similar or nearly similar names, 


LOFTUS 


Custom Tailor 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘Clothes to be smart MUST be made to order’’ 
“‘Ourclothes MUST FIT—or your money back’’ 


We are doing the biggest custom tailor- 
ing business in the country — because 
we have conclusively demonstrated 


1—that we give you the value 
2—that we give you the style 
3—that we fit you exactly 


Send for line of samples (mailed free). 


Our Famous Men's $ 
Suits or Overcoats 
To Measure at - 


In English Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Serges, Cassimeres, 
Unfinished Worsteds, Clay 
Diagonals, Thibets, Vicunas, 
Oxfords, practically anything 
a man wants—made to meas- 
ure for $15. A fine line of 
Trouserings at $5. 


Style, fit and value cannot be 
duplicated outside of New York. 

Our improved system of self- 
measurement insures perfect fit 
precisely as if you came here to be 
measured. We take all responsibil- 
ity—return anything not satisfac- 
tory and we will refund the money. 

Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples, as every garment must be 
made to measure, and early orders 
are an tage to the cust 

The catalogue shows stylish business clothes at $15.00; also 
Cutaway Suits, Prince Alberts, Tuxedos and Evening Dress 
Suits at various prices =P to $60.00. Between these two ex- 
tremes we can surely satisfy any reasonable taste. 


“We pay express charges everywhere’’ 
Ww. Cc. LOFTUS & CO. 
Custom Tailoring only 1190 Broadway, New York 


When you visit New York, come in and meet Mr. Loftus 
























THE MAN IN THE COLLAR 


sets the style. ‘“Mossley,’”’ shown above, is a 
medium height in an ever popular shape. 
Wide stitching. Price 2 for » Soldby }} 
ua leading dealers; if unable to procure them we 
will supply you. Our handsome booklet shows 
Helmet Brand collars of every style—no matter 
what your special requi hori 
information on correct 
occasion, Sent Free. 
CORLISS, COON & CO. 
38 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 





A 
details of dress for every 
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ill Y_A 
mAhArd oe wax 


A Marvel of Strength, Speed and Beauty 
Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding 





We want an Agent in 
every locality in the 
United States. 


We manufacture High- 
Grade Wheels and our 
Prices are Right. 














Choice of Four Colors 
CANARY, ROSEWOOD, VERMILION and BLACK 


We make the Finest Ladies’ and Juvenile Wheels 
Full particulars and Catalogue FREE 


The Goddard & Allen Co., 135 State St., Beloit, Wis. 















POLPASTA 
For Pretty 


vee #2 G ade “ Finger Nails 
Saves half thetimein manicuring. its brit. 
tle nafls and cures callous cuticle. POLPASTA is 
not a-rouge but a polishing paste. Per Jar25c. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Manicure Supplies. 
THE FORQUIGNON MPG. CO., 835 Broadway, New York 
POLPASTA EXxoya -v.0-ne- 


POLPASTA 
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POLPASTA 















$6,000 <ftatocve FREE! 
Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and i ober 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 
feed, cure disease, etc. Send 10c. for age and mailing. 
J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 





COLLIER’S 


fume is as soft as the air; the hues, without 
blending, glow in fragrant and serene con- 
trast; the beds are measured and orderly— 
the red, the yellow, the white, the, pink, are 
each in their own rows. Further on one can 
find the tall eucharist lilies edging along the 
path; violets fill another large space, tube- 
roses another, morninge-glories another, 
mignonette another. In the spring, one 
can hear the nightingales sing; whenever 
the house is occupied, kites, which are al- 
most tame, hover near the banyan trees, 
hoping to snatch some food from the lunch 
tables which are spread there. The Viceroy 
and Lady Curzon spend their Sundays during 
the winter at this villa, which was built origi- 
nally by Lord Minto early in the last century; 
Lord Canning lived there—Lady Canning’s 
monument, with its pathetic inscription, is 
in the grounds; it was the favorite home of 
Lord and Lady Lansdowne; it must be, for 
Europeans, the most delightful house in 
India. The journey both ways by launch 
on the Hooghly offers a living chronicle of 
Anglo-Indian ‘civilization: one sees iron- 
works, buildings new and old, ghats where 
they burn the dead, bazaars, hospitals, Hin- 
doo temples, Mohammedan mosques, cotton, 
gun and sugar factories, jetties, villas, gar- 
dens. And then it must never be forgotten 
that the Hooghly belongs to the sacred river 
—the religion of centuries moves in its un- 
certain current and breathes from its shifting 
waters. 


The Indian Vplands 
From Calcutta to the Himalayas is from 


the sea to the clouds—something less than 
four hundred miles as a journey. You cross 


‘the Ganges by moonlight—if you choose the 


right date—and, in the early morning, after 
a night in the train, you reach the mountains 
by the little steam-tram which resembles a 
toy and runs on a line which cost, in engi- 
neering, about twenty-seven lakhs of rupees. 
This unpretentious, miraculous machine 
glides first through swamps and a region 
of forest trees; it rushes over the Mahanadi 
River, passes by tea plantations and bunga- 
lows, woods and tracts of jungle; then with 
turns, and bends, and loops, and backings, 
and windings, the climb above the valley be- 
gins in earnest, toward the peaks—one thou- 
sand feet each hour. The point aimed at is 
seven thousand feet when you descend a few 
hundred feet to Darjeeling. This exhilarat- 
ing experience seems perfect until you take 
the journey homeward by trolley, when you 
have no engine or other cars in front to hide 
the magnificent scene or the amazing intrica- 
cies of the road. 


The Himalayas and the Alps 


Darjeeling itself is not so striking in its 
beauty as Lucerne, or Chamounix, or St. 
Moritz; it may be questioned whether it is 
beautiful at a the town has no plan, and 
it straggles apparently over several hillsides. 
But three—to name no more—of its attrac- 
tions offer atonement for any shortcomings 
in its symmetry: the excursion to Tiger Hill 
before sunrise when the lights in the valle 
look like fallen stars; the descent, throug 
enchanting scenes, to the meeting of the 
Rungeet and the Teesta Rivers; and the walk 
in the native bazaar. Comparisons between 
the Himalayas and the Alps are commonly 
and, I think, wrongly made. The vast, vague 
and sentimental terms applied to mountain 
scenery are in the vocabulary of every tourist 
and cover pages of every guidebook; unless 
one has something to offer which is peculiarly 
illuminating or profound on this tortured 
subject, silence is best. Mountain regions, 
moreover, demand the most faithful study: 
let me confess that I have not the audacity 
to attempt a description of the sunlight on 
Kinchinjinga and Mt. Everest, merely be- 
cause I once rose at four in the morning and 
saw that glory. As well spend an hour at 
daybreak with a pilgrimage outside St. Peter’s 
at Rome and write an exposition of Renais- 
sance architecture. One receives a stupen- 
dous and stupefying impression of forces 
unrealized, heights unreachable, depths in- 
calculable, worlds elsewhere, cities without 
sites, towering, it may be, between the earth 
we know a little and the sky we question in 
vain. We may send our souls there, but we 
must leave our language, our daily similes 
and metaphors, our secret idols, our weights 
and measures, behind. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 








If you desire a valuable Champagne, send to 
your dealer for a case of Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry.—Adv. 


Cow’s Milk 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source 
of supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well fed, 
well groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared under 
highest scientific methods.—Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. . W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


Catarrh Can Be Cured. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long con- 
sidered incurable ; and yet there is one remedy that will 
positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For many 
years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, a 
widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases. 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 
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No Honing ! 











Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.50 each 
Double Concave for 


extra har 
beards, 
$3.00 





ALWAYS READY FOR USE 














KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING. 
By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 







No Grinding ! 














Send for free 


book, ‘HINTS 
TO SHAVERS.” 
THE 
We — = 
RAZOR. 


NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 


WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 














$800--$950 








Equal to any $2,500 automobile made. 8 horse 
power gasoline engine, clash gear, the simplest, 
most easily controlled and most reliable machine 
on the market. A combination single seat or 
double seat for two or four persons. Can be 
changed in 15 seconds. 


‘IT NEVER BALKS”’ 
but is thoroughly practical and fills all requirements. 
Send for Catalogue 
The Hoffman Automobile & Mfg. Co. 
Lake St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















A Book 
about 


Colorado 


A country anywhere from 6,000 to 
15,000 feet above sea level, where the 
air is light and dry and easy to breathe. 
That is why so many persons in poor 
health gothere. A country with grand 
mountain scenery, golf courses, and 
fine trout fishing, with really good 
hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
where you can live well for little 
money. The ideal place to rest. That 
is what Colorado is. Our book tells 
all about it. Full of maps and ilius- 
trations. Price 6c.in postage. Send 
for a copy today. 

Plan to go to Colorado next summer. 


Burlington 





Route 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factoryat wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office,Columbus,0. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 





TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on every bicycle bought of us before 
purchase is binding. 

We ship C. O. D. on approval to any- 
one without a cent deposit. 


NEW 1903 MODELS 






\ **Bellise,’’ complete . $8.75 

a ‘Cossack,’ Guaranteed = $19,75 
Siberian,” om $1275 

By *‘Neudor?,”’ Road Racer. . $14.75 


No better bicycles at -_ price. 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee, 

h Rider Agents Wanted in every town to buy sam- 
lewheel at special price, and take orders forour 
mproved ’03 models. _ There’s big money in it. 
500 Good Second-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for our free cata- 
log with large photographic engravings and full descriptions 


Established 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-F, Chicago 


12 years. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and F particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iam a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say : “I never felt better in my life.” 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of ubesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier's Weekly when writing. , 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 
Easter. Hand- 


MENU CARDS te:.2e**iiant 


eople who like really nice things. TALLY cards 
for EUCHRE parties. Also some unique designs for 
framing. Price-list ‘‘B” sent on application. 


NUNNALLY ART CO., 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 














New Designs for 


for 














statement: 


all disease not 


DR. THACHER’S 


Magnetic Body Shields 


(Not Electric) 
Physicians, as well as sufferers, mark the date 
when and the book where you first read this 
Magnetic vibration rightly 
applied to the blood capillaries will cure 


dissolution of tissues. 


are the most perfect device for such application. 
We are spending thousands of dollars to say this. 
Will you not spend one cent for proof? 
’ books free that will astonish you. A book of testimonials, 

s » the most convincing ever gathered from grateful 
patrons, and Dr. Thacher’s treatise, Magnetic force, a Plain Road to Health. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Ltd.,113 State & Adams Sts., CHICAGO i 






in the fatal stage of | 


MAGNETIC SHIELDS 


Two ¥ 





20TH CENTURY LIMITED— 


20 Hour Train To Chicago 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 
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The Humphrey Crescent No.8 


Instantaneous Water Heater 


is used in more homes than any other heater made in the world. 
ata tubful of f 


will ur bath while you undress—at a cost 
















of about on at for gas; always ready—day or night, Hot water 
starts the moment the match is applied. 

Height 30 inches. Made of Other Heaters 
beautifully nickeled copper. $15.00 to $45.00 
Manufacturers’ for ether gas 











or gasoline. 
Crescent 

Heaters use 

less gas than 

any other kind, 
because they 

utilize every 
available heat unit 


price only 


$20.00 


with nickel-plated 







shel€ and bracket. in the gas, 
Simply and 
Shipped anywhere for quickly 
30 D ’ T ‘ i installed. 
ays ifia 
y 50,000 in Use 


el al 


as 


ame 
me 


— 


The Luxury of a Bath’ —FREE, 


HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO. 
Dept. O, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Write to-day for our beautiful book, “ 
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TAILORING 
On CREDIT 


SUITS | 8 
Made to Order and Meas- 
ure; Fit Guaranteed for 


Any honest man can geta 
suit of us made to exact meas- 
ure on time payments. No 
matter where he lives or what 
his business is. You select the Wa 
cloth from 75 samples sent, 
embracing all uf the popular 
styles being worn, and we will make’ 
it up in the very latest fashion, 

e Guarantee the cloth, lin- 
ings, workmanship, fit—guarantee 
everything and your money back 
if you are not satisfied. Many 
tailors charge from $25 to $30 cash 
for suits no better than those we 
make for $18, and you have plenty 
of time in which to pay. 

OUR TERMS are one-half 
cash with the order and the bal- 
ance in four equal monthly pay- 
ments. Our improved system of 
self-measurement insures perfect 
fit, precisely the same as if you 
came here to be measured. We 
take all responsibility. Return 
anything not satisfactory, and 
we will refund your money. 

Our prices for Business Suits, Dress Suits, 
Overcoats and Uniforms range from $18 to 

27. <All garments are cut and made in our own 
Union shops. We refer you to the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago or any Express Co. as 
to our responsibilitv. Send for our FREE SAM- 

, Fashion Plate and Illustrated Booklet. 
Agents Wanted. 


PULLMAN TAILORING CO., 261 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








































AN AUTOMOBILE FOR FAMILY USE 
K Our Beautiful | [4 O M AS Model, No. 18 


- is the one tonneau machine 












ca $1250 and $1400 
. THOMAS MOTOR 


CO., 1232 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 






that can be satisfactorily 
operated and cared for 
without the employment 
of an expert chauffeur. 
For Beauty of Outline and 
Finish, Quietness of Move- 
ment, Ease of Control, and 
Freedom from Mechanical 
Complications, the Thomas 
is yet to be equaled. Ad- 
dress for Catalogue, 



























cx. FD Bright's 
= @ Disease 





It is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party 
that both Bright’s Disease and Diabetes 
can be cured, as investigation will prove 





This investigation we sincerely invite, 
since we devote our entire attention to 
the two maladies above named. 

The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct, and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases only, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice, or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some 
afflicted friend. ot patent medicines 
and mot found at drug stores and only 


prescribed after analysis. 
will forward instructions, etc., and 


Not will make analysis absolutely with- 
out cost fo you, or obligation to c © 
our treatment. 





Send your name and address and we 














Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent, 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 
27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 

















No. 388. Oak exterior, lined with 
Plate Glass \ inch thick. 


Absorbs Nothing 
Exudes Nothing 


("We build specials and trade 
coolers for all purposes. 
Catalogue free. 

New York Sales Room, 24 East 22d St. 


m€WILKE MFG.Co! 


“ ANDERSON, IND. ~ 
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stamps. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 

3oys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 






MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 





R‘I-P-A‘N’S Tabules 
Doctors find 
A good prescription 
For mankind 
The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions, The 


family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them, 





RETOUCHING TAUGHT BY /IAIL 


In six weeks you can learn the absolutely new and only 





62 Kinds Pansy Seed, G. 
47 ‘* Flower Seed, came 
14 * FernBallSeed, 
10 “ Choice Bulbs, 

This fine collection mailed free 
to you for 10 cents. Write today. 
GLENDALE NURSERY, Everett, Mass. 


Music Lessons Free 


In your own home, by mail. Any instrument. Postage 
and music to be paid for as needed, your only expense. 
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‘Whither Are We Bound? 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


N IMPORTANCE which relatively few 
persons are aware of attaches to an ex- 
pedition which has just gone to Chili 

from the Lick Observatory in California. Its 
object is to find out whither we are all bound. 

Everybody has heard that the Solar System 
is flying swiftly toward the north. It is a 
plunging flight that carries us more than 
forty-three thousand miles straight through 
the ether every hour of the day and night. It 
is a motion that has nothing to do with the 
earth’s annual revolution about the sun, ex- 
cept as it prevents that revolution from 
carrying the earth back turn and turn to the 
same spot in space. 

In truth, we never get back to the same 
place. Every new year comes in with the 
globe at a point more than three hundred 
million miles nearer to a very bright north- 
ern star, named Vega, than it was a year 
earlier. As far as the evidence now in hand 
goes, the flight of the sun toward the north 
is as straight as that of an arrow, but the 
path described ch the earth, since it is com- 
pelled all the while to circle round and round 
the flying sun, is a great spiral. 

And thus we sweep onward, moving con- 
tinually into new regions, running through 
what perils nobody can guess—perhaps none 
at all—and impelled by a force as mysterious 
as that which drew the unfortunate ship in 
the Arabian Nights to be wrecked on the 
Mountain of Adamant. 

It is this strange voyage of the sun and its 
worlds through the unexplored ocean of im- 
mensity that the Californian astronomers 
have gone to South America to investigate. 

The only way in which we become aware 
of the great flight of the Solar System is by 
watching the counter motions of the stars. 
We are like people on the deck of a ship 
moving swiftly through a crowded harbor. 
The direction and velocity of our motion are 
indicated by the changes in the apparent 
positions of the other craft and the shores 
around us. Ships ahead of us, which we are 
overhauling, loom continually larger; those 
behind, which we are leaving, dwindle in the 
distance. 

This does not quite apply in the case of 
the stars, because they are almost infinitely 
far away, and the change in their brightness 
resulting from an approach to those in the 
north, and our retreat from those in the 
south, is too slight to be noticed even from 
year toyear. But, luckily, the waves of light 
do the work tor us. The light of the stars 
toward which we are going has its undula- 
tions practically shortened by our swift ap- 
proach, and the light of those which we are 
leaving behind has its undulations practically 
lengthened, and the spectroscope not only 
detects these changes in the light-waves, but 
enables us by their means to measure the 
rate of our motion, and also to deduce its 
exact direction. 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the stars also are in motion, like the 
sun, going in various directions, and with 
various speeds, but that is a detail with 
which astronomers can deal. 

Now, the precise object of the expedition 
to Chili is to examine the light of the south- 
ern stars from which we are flying away. 
They have been much less studied than have 
the northern stars, to which we are drawing 
nearer. It is as if the people on the bow of 
a ship, after watching for a long time the 
effects of their approach to objects ahead, 
should visit the stern in order to note the 
recession of objects behind. Through a com- 
bination of such observations the speed and 
direction of the ship's motion could be de- 
duced. 

But there are many other absorbingly in- 
teresting questions relating to the organiza- 
tion of the universe, and our place and rank 
in it, which will be brought nearer to solu- 
tion by the success of the exploration of the 
southern heavens now beginning. 
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T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’Ss WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the April contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Which of the four numbers published in 
April do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the four numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
May (issue of April 25) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 
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Work with us 
Five Years and 
You'll be Independent 


This sounds extravagant, but it comes to 
you from the largest real estate firm in the 
world—a firm whose financial standing is re- 
spected and appreciated by the largest banks 
and financial institutions of this country— 
a firm whose sales of New York property 
throughout the United States amounted to 
over four and a half million dollars during 
the past fourteen months. 

The offer which will make you independent 
is the selling of our New York City lots in your 
community. Ours is a proposition which stands 
absolutely alone. As an investment it simply 
has no equal in the country, and every agent 
who has ever taken hold of it with the en- 
ergy required to successfully carry on any 
business has made for himself thousands of 
dollars. A single agent, way down in Ala- 
bama, whose name will be furnished on ap- 
plication, made over $10,000 in less than six 
months; another distant agent made over 
$5,000 in a little town of 3,500 inhabitants, 
and we have dozens who are now earning at 
the rate of $2,000 a year and upwards with- 
out seriously interfering with their regular 
business. 

This offer should interest any man of ability 
and character. Our Alabama agent is one of 
the most prominent lawyers in his State, and 
he did not undertake the selling of our prop- 
erties until he had visited New York and 
satisfied himself beyond peradventure that 
all we claimed for our proposition was true, 
and more than true. We want high-class, ca- 
pable and energetic representatives in every 
community—we do not want canvassers. Our 
business is conducted on a high plane, so that 
it appeals to the very best class of investors. 

An ns meagre such as this is rare indeed. 
It enables you to associate yourself with a 
growing business—a business that is sure to 
develop into practically a national institution 
—just as large, just as strong and just as de- 
sirable as the great insurance companies of 
this country. 

Your name and address will bring further par- 
ticulars. References will be required. Address 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept, C. W. 
257 Broadway, New York 











Special Values in 
Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of purchas- 
ing a fine violin should send 
three two cent stamps for our 
Fine Violin Catalogue. It con- 
tains fac-similes of Labels 
printed in colors, “Hints on 
the Proper Adjustment of a 
Violin,” Photo-Engravings of noted violins and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fine Violins offered 
for sale by us. In our present collection are superb 
instruments at a very low range of prices, besides 
the celebrated Hawley collection of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If de- 
sired, several fine violins will be sent direct to 
responsible persons for inspection, or they may be 
ordered direct through the local music dealer, , 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY 
201 Adams Street, Chicago 


The World’s Largest Music House 
Sells ‘‘Everything Known in Music’’ 














MORE THAN HALF 


Suffer From Coffee Drinking 


Coffee does not set up disease with all 
people using it, on the other hand it abso- 
lutely does create disease in thousands and 
thousands of cases perfectly well authenti- 
cated and traceable directly to coffee and 
nothing else. 

This statement may hurt the feelings of 
some coffee drinkers but the facts are ex- 
actly what they are. 

Make inquiry of some of your coffee 
drinking friends and you may be certain 
of one thing, one half of them, yes more 
than half, suffer from some sort of incipi- 
ent or chronic disease. If you want to 
prove it’s the coffee, or would prefer to 
prove it is not the coffee in these cases, 
take coffee away from those persons for 
from ten days to a month, don’t change 
the food in any other way but give them 
Postum Food Coffee, and the proof of 
whether coffee has been the trouble or 
not will be placed before you in unmis- 
takable terms. 

A young lady in the St. Mary’s Academy, 
Winnipeg, Can., says, ‘‘One of our teach- 
ers suffered a long while from indigestion. 
She was a coffee drinker. She became 
worse steadily and finally was reduced to 
a point where the stomach did not retain 
any food, then electricity was tried but 
without avail. She, of course, grew weak 
very fast and the doctor said the case was 
practically incurable. 

“About that time I was attracted to a 
statement in one of the papers regarding 
the poisonous effect of coffee and the value 
of Postum Food Coffee. The statement was 
not extravagant but couched in terms that 
won my confidence and aroused me to the 
belief that it was true. I persuaded our 
teacher to leave off the morning cup of cof- 





fee altogether and use Postum Food Coffee. 

**A change took place. She began to 
get better. She has now regained her 
strength and is able to eat almost every 
kind of food and has taken her position as 
teacher again.’”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Send for Free Tuition Contract and Booklet. Address 
| Box 242, U.S. School of Music, Inc., 19 Union Sq., N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 


systematic method. A paying profession. Avail yourself 
of my 19 years’ experience and study. Amateurs learn 
to retouch your own negatives and films. 

M. I. L. RETOUCHING SCHOOL, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nv sery. 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN P Weekly 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon 
request to THE Lion’s MoutTH. Some 
changes and improvements have been made 
in the scheme of competition since the booklet 
was printed; new ee rd — 

é ectiogry sige sase Radecrepiechiee fa. E> advised to look through the Editorial Bulle- 
quE Da. J. Le STEPHENS CO. Dept L by "LEBANON, OHIO. tin of recent issues and to note these changes. 
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THE LONG NIGHT 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, ETc. 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
1002 to pursue his studies. He takes lodgings with 
Madame Royaume, whose daughter, Anne, he observes to 
submit pie to the insults put upon her by certain in- 
mates of the house, especially to those of Basterga, a scien- 
list. Claude wishes to protect Anne, but she tells him 
mysteriously that there is a reason why she must bear her 
hard lot. —— ws the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in 
psi i the violent acquisition of Geneva. The Syndic, 
Messer Blondel, thinks he has an incurable complaint. 
Basterga seeks to corrupt him by offering him a precious 
medicine good for all mortalills. But since Blondel has 
been charged by the Council of Geneva with watching the 
suspected Basterga, he tries to obtain the medicine by 
stealth. Anne becomes innocently involved in various 
attempts to abstract the medicine. They all fail. At 
this time Claude accidentally divines the nature of the 
mystery of Anne's submission to the aforesatd indignities. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“And only one dose in all the world!’ 


SN HIS VIEW of the life led by the two 
women on the upper floor of the house in 
the Corraterie—that view which by a sin- 
gular intuition he had formed on the day 
of his arrival—Claude had been nearly 
right. In all respects but one the picture 
had been truly drawn. Than the love be- 
tween mother and daughter, no tie could 
have been imagined at once more simple 
and more holy; nor any union more real and pure than that 
which bound together these two women, left lonely as they 
were in the days of war and trouble in the midst of a cit 

permanently besieged and menaced by an enduring peril. 
Almost forgotten by the world below, which had its own 
cares, its alarums and excursions, they lived for one an- 
other. The weak health of the one and the clear brave 
spirit of the other had inverted their positions, and each 
was mother, each daughter. Yet each 
retained, in addition, the pure instincts 
of the original relation. To each the 
welfare of the other was the prime 
thought. To give the other the better 
portion, be it of food or wine, of free- 
dom from care or ease of mind, and to 
take the worse, was to each the ground 
plan of life, as it was its chiefest joy. 

In their eyry above the anxious city 
they led an existence all their own. 
Between them were a hundred jests 
—Greek to others—whimsical ways, 
and fond sayings, and old similes a 
thousand times repeated. And things 
that must be done after one fashion or 
the sky would fall; and others that 
must be done after another fashion or 
the world would end. When the house 
was empty or nearly empty—though 
at such times the cupbvuard was apt to 
be bare—there were long hours spent 
upstairs, and surveys of household 
gear, carried up with difficulty; and 
reviews of linen and much talk of 1t; 
and small meals, taken at the open 
windows that looked far over the 
Rhone valley and commanded the sun- 
set view. Such times were times of 
gayety, though not of prosperity—and 
far from the worst hours of life could 
they but have continued. 

But in the March of 1601 a great ca- 
lamity had fallen on these two. A 
fire which consumed several houses 
near the Corraterie, and flung the ru- 
mor through the streets that the ene- 
my had entered, struck the bedrid- 
den woman—aroused at midnight by 
shouts and the glare of flames—wit 
so dire a terror, not on her own ac- 
count but her daughter’s, that she 
was never the same again. For weeks 
together she appeared to be as of old, 
save for some increase of weakness 
and tremulousness. But below the 
surface the brain was out of poise, and 
under the least pressure of excitement 
she betrayed the change in a manner 
so appalling—by the loud negation of 
those beliefs which in saner moments 
were most dear, and especially of the 
providence and goodness of God—that 
even her child, even the being who 
knew her and loved her best, shud- 
dered lest Satan visible and trium- 
phant should rise to confront her. 

Fortunately the fits of this strange 
malady were short as they were ap- 
palling, and, to the minds of that day, 
suspicious. And in the beginning 
Anne had had the support of an old 
physician, wellnigh their only inti- 
mate. True, even he stood, scared by 
aform of disease new and beside his 
science; but he prescribed a sedative 
and he kept counsel. He went further; 
for, sufficiently enlightened to believe these attacks natural 
and innocent, he nevertheless explained to the daughter the 
peril, to which her mother’s aberrations would expose her 
were they known to the vulgar; and he bade her hide them 
with all the care imaginable. 

The girl would fain have adopted the safest course and 
kept the house empty; that at least to the horror of her 
mother’s delirium might not be added the chance of eaves- 
dropping. But to do this was to starve, as well as to reveal 
to Madame Royaume the fact of those seizures of which no 





one in the world was more ignorant than the good woman 
who suffered under them. So that to Anne’s burden of 
dread on account of the outer world was added a weight 
of concealment from the one whom she had never kept any- 
thing from in her life. A thing which augmented much the 
loneliness of her position and the weight of her load. 

Presently the drama increased 1n intensity. The old leech 
who had been her stay and helper died, and left her to tace 
the danger alone. A month later Basterga discovered the 
secret and began to holdit over her. From this time she 
led a life of which Claude, in his dreams upon the hearth, 
had exaggerated neither the tragedy nor the beauty. The 
load had been heavy before. Now to fear was added con- 
tumely, and to vague apprehensions the ever-present pros- 
pect of discovery and peril. The grip of the big scholar, 
subtle, cruel, tightening day by day and hour by hour, was on 
her; slowly it paralyzed all joy, all youth, all the nerves of 
life and hope, that were natural to her age. 

That through all she showed an indomitable spirit, we 
know. We have seen how she bore herself when confronted 
by an unexpected hazard on the morning when Claude Mer- 
cier, after overhearing her mother’s ravings, had his doubts 
confirmed by the sight of her depression on the stairs. How 
boldly she met his attack, unforeseen as 1t was, how brave] 
she shielded at her own expense her other and dearer self, 
how deftly she made use of the chance the young man’s 
soberer sense afforded her, well he remembered. But not 
even in that pinch—nor even in that earlier hour when Bas- 
terga, having discovered his knowledge, gave her (as a cat 
plays with a mouse which it is presently to tear 1n pieces) a 
little law and a little space—did she come so near to despair 
as on this evening when the echo of her mother’s insane 
laughter drew her from the living-room, at an hour and un- 
der circumstances so far without precedent. 

For hitherto Madame Royaume’s attacks had come on 1n 
the night only. With a regularity not unknown 1n the mor- 
bid world, they had occurred about midnight, an hour when 
her daughter could attend to her, and the house below lay 
wrapped in sleep. A change in this respect doubled the 
danger, therefore. It did more: the prospect of being sum- 
moned at any hour shook, if it did not break, the last re- 
mains of Anne’s strength. To be liable at all times to such 
interruptions, to tremble while serving a mea! or making a 





Holding out shaking hands to her: ‘“‘Get it me!” he said 


bed lest the dreadful sound arise and reveal all, to listen 
below and above and never to feel safe for a minute—who 
could face, who endure, who lie down and rise up under this 
burden? 

It could not be. As Anne went up she felt that the end 
was coming—was come. Strive as she might, war as she 
might, with all the instinct, all the ferocity of a mother de- 
fending her young—the end was come. The secret could 
not be kept long. Even while she administered the medi- 
cine with fevered hands, while with tears in her voice she 





strove to still the patient and silence her wild words, even 
while she restrained the feeble strength that would and 
could not, while, in a word, she omitted no precaution, re- 
laxed no effort, her heart told her with ever dull pulsation 
that the end was come. 

And presently, when madame was quiet, the girl bowed 
her head over the unconscious object of her love and wept 
bitterly, passionately, wetting with her tears the long gray 
hair that strewed the pillow, recalling with pitiful clearness 
all the stages of concealment, all the things which she had 
done to avert the end. 

Her mother was passive now, sunk in the torpor which 
followed the attack and from which the poor woman would 
awake 1n happy unconsciousness of the whole. Anne saw 
that her charge might be left. She could form no idea 
of the time she had spent upstairs, a half-hour or an hour 
and a half: and without more ado she raised the latch, slipped 
out, and, turning the key on her patient, ran down the upper 
flight of stairs. 

Nothing would have surprised her more than that which 
she encountered—silence on the upper landing, and below, 
when she had descended and opened the staircase door, an 
empty room. The place was vacant; the tables were as she 
had left them, half laid; a pot was gently simmering beside 
the fire. 

What had happened? The supper-hour was past, yet none 
of the four who should have partaken of the meal was here. 
Had they overheard that terrible cry of her mother’s—which 
voiced the poor woman’s despair on awaking to find, as she 
tancied, the city betrayed—and were they gone to denounce 
her? The thought was discarded as soon as formed, and be- 
fore she could hit on a second to explain the conditions a 
hasty knocking on the door turned her eyes that way. 

The four who lodged in the house were not in the habit 
ot knocking; for the door was only locked at night when the 
last retired. She approached it, then, wondering, hesitated 
an instant, and at last collecting her courage, raised the 
latch. The door resisted her impulse. It was locked. 

She tried it twice. As she drew back, her eye fell on the 
key lying at the foot of the door. The mystery grew deeper. 
Why had they locked her in? Why, when they had done so, 
had they thrust the key under the door, and so placed it in 
her power? Had Claude Mercier done it, that the others 
might not enter to hear what he had 
heard, and discover what he had dis 
covered? Possibly. In which case the 
knocker—who at that instant made a 
second earnest attack upon the door— 
must be one of the others, and the 
sooner she opened the less would be 
the suspicion created. 

With a faint apology trembling on 
her lips she hastened to unfasten and 
open. The next moment she stood 
bewildered, face to face with—not one 
of them, but Messer Blonde). “I wish 
to speak to you,” the magistrate said 
hurriedly. And before she knew what 
was happening he had motioned to her 
to go before him into the house, and 
following had closed and locked the 
door behind him. 

She knew him of course—as did all 
Geneva—and the blood which surprise 
at the sight of a stranger had brought 
to her cheeks fled as she recognized 
the Syndic. Had they betrayed her 
then, while she lingered upstairs? 
Had they locked her in while they 
summoned the magistrate, and was he 
here to make inquiries about—some- 
thing he had heard? 

His voice cut short her thoughts 
without allaying her fears. ‘I wish to 
speak to you alone," he said. ‘Are 
you alone?’ His manner expressed 
restrained excitement. His eyes scru- 
tinized her and searched the room by 
turns. His lips worked even when he 
was silent. 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

“There is no one in the house with 
you?”’ 

‘*My mother,” she murmured. 

“She is bedridden, is she not? She 
can not hear us?” he added impert- 
ously. 

“No; but—”’ 

‘But what?” 

“Iam expecting the others—to re- 
turn,’’ she muttered. 

‘**Messer Basterga—”’ 

“Yea.” 

“He will not return till morning,” 
the Syndic replied coolly, ‘nor his 
companion. The two young men are 
sate also. If you are alone, therefore, 
1 wish to speak to you.” 

She nodded. 

“The young man who lodges here— 
of the name of Gentilis--he came to 
you a while ago and told you that the 
State needed certain letters which the 
man Basterga had in a steel box up- 
stairs? That is so, is it not?” 

“You.” 

‘‘And you looked for them?” 

“Yes, I—1 was told that you—’ 

“You found a phial? You found a 
phial?’’ the Syndic repeated, passing 
his tongue over his lips. His face was flushed—flushed 
and eager: his eyes shone with a peculiar brightness. 

“Yes, 1 tound a small bottle,’’ she answered slowly. 
“But—” 

He raised his hand. If she had known how the delay of 
a second tortured him! ‘Describe it to me!” he said. 

In growing bewilderment the girl tried todoso. ‘It was 
small and of a strange shape, of thin glass, Messer Syndic," 
she said. ‘Shot with gold, or there was gold afloat in the 
liquid inside.” 











St. Paul- 
Minneapolis 


Four daily trains on fast 
schedules via the shortest 
line between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Unexcelled 
service. The 


North-Western 
Limited 


is an up-to-date, electric-lighted train. 
ts service affords 
The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago. 
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Our Buggy Book is now ready for 1903. It gives prices and description of 
our full line of high-grade carriages and harness. The kind that are known as 


Not how cheap—but how good. n 
should send for this book at once, as it is 
All vehicles sold on 


30 Days’ Free Trial, 
at less than wholesale prices. 


AZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
mennione 176 R St., Kal Mich. 
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has the dis- 
tinction of 
being unique. 


Batrimore RYE Always Best 
Every Test 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











HOWARD 
Obesity Ointment 


Is a Simple, Harmless and 
Inexpensive 


EXTERNAL REMEDY 


It’removes fat from that part of 
thesbody to which it is applied— 
restoring the natural bloom of 
youth, leaving no wrinkles or 
flabbiness. 













No nauseous drugs that ruin 
the stomach; no dieting; no 
change of habits whatever. 





The application is simplicity 
itself. You merely apply the 
ointment to the part you wish 
reduced, then literally ‘“‘wash 
the fat away”? without 
injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS AND REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF NOT SATISFIED 

On receipt of request, we will send you our book 
on obesity, which gives cases and facts of the new 
discovery—a cure by absorption. 


THE HOWARD CO. 





Suite 143 No. 6 West 22d Street, New York 
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Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess a 
copy of the new and valuable 


eK Sexology 


by Wint1am H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
: son or daughter. E 
Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 
Do you know _ ’ 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is admitted 
by physicians and shown by court records to 
be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’? and 
Table of Contents, also our apo ses 
illustrated catalogue of books of merit—free. 


Dept. W. PURITAN PUB. CO., Philadelphia 




















FREE OF CHARGE! 
POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 

The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 
ever invented for the positive, permanent removal of all 
Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 
trolysis; also effectually removes Moles, Warts, 
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“It was not empty?” 

‘‘No, it was three parts full.”’ 

His hand went to his mouth, to hide the 
working of his lips. ‘‘And there was with it 
—a paper, I think?’’ he said. 

ee Wada 


‘“‘A sort of parchment, then? Some words, 
some figures?’’ His voice rose as he read a 
negative in her face. ‘‘There was—” 

“There was nothing,’’ she said. ‘Had 
there been a scrap even of writing—”’ 

“Yes, yes??? He could not control his im- 
patience. 

“I should have sent it to you. I should 
have thought,” she continued earnestly, 
“that it was that you needed; Messer Syn- 
dic; that that the State needed. But there 


| was nothing.”’ 


‘Well, be there papers with it or not, I 
must have that phial!’’ 
Anne stared. “But I do not think’’— she 


| began with hesitation, and then, as_ she 


| she said, her face hot. 


| he said. 


gained courage, she went on more firmly— 
“that I can take it! I dare not, Messer 
Syndic.”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Papers—for the State—were one thing,” 
“But to take this— 
a bottle—would be stealing!”’ 

The Syndic’s eyes sparkled with rage. His 
passion overcame him. ‘‘Woman, get me that 
bottle!’? he cried; and then as she shrank 
back alarmed by his tone, and shocked by 
this sudden peeping forth of the tragic and 
the real, lo! in a twinkling he was again an- 
other man, trembling, almost weeping, hold- 
ing out shaking hands to her. ‘Get it me!” 
“Get it me, girl! I will tell you 
If I had told you before, I had 

should be whole 
You have a heart 


what it is! 
had it now, I had taken it, 
and well—whole and well! 


| andcan pity! Then pity me! Iamrich, but I 
| am dying! I am a dying man, girl, rising and 





lying down, counting the days as I walk the 
streets, and seeing the shroud rise higher and 


| higher upon my breast!”’ 


He steadied his lips with a shaking hand. 
‘‘You know now why I want it,” he resumed, 
speaking huskily, and with ngs fl restrained 
emotions. ‘’Tis life! Life, girl! In that” 
—he fought with himself a moment before he 
could bring out the word—‘‘in that phial is 
my life! Is life for whosoever takes it! It is 
the Remedium, strength, life, youth, and but 
one—but one dose in all the world! Do you 
wonder—I am dying!—that I want it? Do 


| you wonder—I am dying!—that I will have it? 





| Grand Duke! 





| shutting his hands. 


But’’—with a strange grimace intended to re- 
assure her—‘'I frighten you, I frighten you.”’ 
‘‘No, no!”’ she said, though in truth she 
had unconsciously retreated almost to the 
door of the staircase before his extended 
hands. ‘“‘But I—I scarcely understand, Messer 
Blondel. If you will please to tell me—” 

“€es, yes!” 

‘‘What Messer Basterga—how he comes to 
have this?”’?’ She must parley with him until 
she could collect her thoughts, and make up 
her mind whether he was sane or mad and 
what she would do. 

‘‘Comes to have it!’’ he cried vehemently. 
“God knows! And what matter? ’Tis the 
Remedium, I tell you, whoever has it! It is 
life, strength, youth!”’ he repeated, his eyes 
glittering, his face working, his impulse to 
tell her not the truth only, but more even 
than the truth, if he might thereby dazzle 
her, carrying him away. ‘‘It is health of 
body, though you be dying as I am, and 
health of mind, though you be possessed of 
devils! It is acure for all ills, for all weak- 
nesses, all diseases, even’’—with a queer gri- 
mace—‘‘for the Scholar’s evil! Think you, 
if it were not rare, if it were not something 
above the common, if it were not what leeches 
seek in vain, I should be here! I should have 
more than enough to get it—I, Messer Blon- 
del of Geneva!’’ He ceased, lacking breath. 

“But,” she said timidly, ‘twill not Messer 
Basterga give it to you? Or sell it to you?”’ 

“Give it me? Sell it tome? He?” Blon- 
del’s hands flew out and clawed the air as if 
he had the Paduan before him, and would tear 
it from him. ‘‘He give it me? No, he will 
not. Nor sell it! He is keeping it for the 
The Grand Duke, curse him! 
Why should he escape more than another?” 

Anne stared. ‘It was this that Louis Gen- 
tilis was seeking?’ she murmured. 

“What else?” he retorted, opening and 
‘‘Had I told him the 
truth, as I have told you, the thing had been 
in my grasp now! Get it me! Get it me! 
Stand no longer talking! At any moment 
they may return, and—it may be too late.” 

Too late! It was too late already. They 
were here! The door shook, even as he spoke, 
under an angry summons; and as he stiff- 
ened where he stood, his eyes fixed upon it, 
his hand still pointing her to do his bidding, 
a face showed white at the window, and van- 
ished again. An instant he imagined it Bas- 
terga’s, and hand, voice, eyes, all hung frozen. 
Then he saw his mistake—whoever’s the face 
it was not Basterga’s—and finding voice and 
breath again, ‘‘Now,’’ he muttered fiercely, 
“do you hear, girl? Get it! Get it, before 
they come in!”’ 

er hand was on the latch, another second 
and she would have raised it and gone up and 
got the thing he needed, and the stout door 
would have shielded them, and within the 
staircase he might have taken it from her 
and no one the wiser. But as she turned 
there came a renewed attack on the door, so 
loud, persistent and furious that she faltered, 
remembering that the second key of Bas- 
terga’s chamber was in her mother’s room, 
and that she must mount to the top of the 
house for it. : 

“To-night!”’ he cried rapidly. ‘Get it to- 
night, then! Do you hear, girl?” His eyes 
flitted from her to the door and back again. 
“Basterga will not return until to-morrow. 
To-night!” 

She murmured some form of assent. 

“Now open the door—open the door!’ he 
urged impatiently. And, with a stifled oath, 
‘‘A little more and they will rouse,.the,town!”’ 

She ran to obey, the door flew open, and 
into the room, wellnigh knocking him down, 
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entered first Louis without his cap, and then, 
gripping him by the nape, Claude Mercier. 
Nor did the latter seem to be in the least 
degree abashed by the presence in which he 
found himself. On the contrary, he looked 
at the Syndic, his head high, as if he; and not 
the magistrate, had the right to receive an 
explanation. ; 

But Blondel had recovered himself. ‘‘Come, 
come!”’ he said sternly. ‘What is this, young 
man? Are you drunk?” 

‘“Why was the door locked?”’ 

“That you .wight not interrupt me,”’ Blon- 
del replied severely, ‘‘while I asked some 


questions. I have it in my mind to ask you 
some also. You took him to my house?”’—to 
Louis. 


Louis whined that he had. 

‘You were late, then?’ His cold eye re- 
turned to Claude. ‘Attend mé to-morrow at 
nine, young man. Do you hear?.. Do you un- 
derstand?” ne 

“Ves.” 

‘‘Then have a care you are there, or the 
officers will fetch you. And you,’’. he con- 
tinued, turning more graciously to Anne— 
“see, young woman, you keep, counsel. A 
still tongue buys friends and is a service to 
the State. Good-night.”’ i ‘ ' 

He looked from one to the other with a sour 
smile, nodded, and passed out. 

He left Claude standing awkwardly in the 
middle of the room, anxious to have, yet 
shrinking from asking for, an explanation. 
The love, the pity, the admiration, with which 
his heart had overflowed an hour before, it 
was not possible to express before Louis. 
And, to be plain, the Syndic’s cold eye and 
the puzzle of his presence there had for the 
moment set them in the background. 

He was perplexed and alarmed; and, before 
he could decide what he would do, Anne, ig- 
noring the need of explanation, had taken the 
matter into her own hands. She had begun 
to set out the meal, and Louis, smiling ma- 
liciously, had seated himself in his place. To 
speak with any effect then, to find words ade- 
quate to the feelings that had moved and still 
at bottom did move him, was impossible. A 
moment later, the opportunity, such as it 
was, was gone. 

“You must please to wait on yourselves,” 
the girl said wearily. ‘‘My mother is not 
well, and I 4 not return this evening.” 
As she spoke, she lifted from the table a lit- 
tle tray which she had prepared, and quietly 
passed out of the room. 

At the door of Basterga’s room she paused 
and stood in thought, gazing at the rush- 
light she carried on the tray, and seeing 
nothing. A sentence, one sentence of all 
those which Blondel had poured forth—not 
Blondel the dry, austere Syndic, who had 
just set the lads aside, but Blondel trembling, 
holding out suppliant hands—rang again and 
again in her ears. 

“It is health of body though you may be 
dying as I am, and health of mind though 
you be possessed of devils!” 

And only one dose in all the world. Only 
one dose in all the world! She recalled that, 
too. 

(To be continued) 
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Public Opinion, Arbiter 


THE FINAL FACTOR IN THE FIFTY- 
MILLION-DOLLAR INCREASE IN THE 
BITUMINOUS MINERS’ WAGES 


By E. I. Lewis 


BSERVERS of labor-union development 
O are noting, as a result of the recent 

wage conference at Indianapolis, that 
at last the millionaire trade union has ap- 
peared. It has just closed its first deal, as 
a millionaire labor contractor, to man the bi- 
tuminous coal mines of the country for one 
year at an advance of $50,000,000 in wages 
over the last year. The increase took effect 
the 1st of April. In round numbers, 264,000 
workers—not all of them members of the 
organization—share in the increase. 

The organization that has obtained such a 
settlement from the centralized bituminous 
coal interests of the country is the United 
Mine Workers of America—the John Mitchell 
organization—the first American labor union 
to become a millionaire in its treasury fund, 
and lay plans to become a multi-millionaire. 
It not only contracts for 264,000 men in the 
bituminous mines, but it wields the destiny 
of 400,000 human beings in and around the 
mines of the country, and of 1,000,000 more 
human beings in the miners’ homes. 

The $50,000,000 increase is based on the set- 
tlement reached in ‘‘the Indianapolis confer- 
ence,’’ which began January 29 and ended in 
the bituminous operators of the Pittsburg 
district, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois signing - 
a scale providing for increases in wages that ; 
average 16% per cent. ' 

These. bituminous joint wage conferences 
are unique in labor development, and to-day 
come nearest of anything established to arbi- , 
tration between capital and labor.’ They fol- 
low immediately on the adjournment of the - 
Mine Workers’ annual national conventions, 
one of whose duties is to prepare a scale to 
be presented as the.demand. of the miners of 
twenty-two bituminous States, to the opera- 
tors of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. The settlement reached is 
used, without great controversy, as the basis 
of settlement in the other bituminous dis- 
tricts. 

In these joint conferences the seven hundred 
or eight hundred miner-delegates sit on one 
side of the house; the two hundred and fifty 
operators of the four States on the other side. 
The necessary disinterested third party to an 
arbitration board, in this case is scattered 
from Maine to Oregon—everywhere that coal 
is burned under boilers, in heating appliances 
and in cook-stoves. 

As in all conferences and conventions, a 
few men and not the delegates do the real 
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COLLIER'S 


business. The settlement this year was | 
brought about by John Mitchell, Vice-Presi- | 
dent L. Lewis, Secretary W. B. Wilson, 
W. H. Haskins of Ohio, Patrick Doland of 
Pittsburg, and William Ryan for the miners. 
F. L. Robbins, President of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, which haS one hundred and 
ten mines; W. S. Bogle, an Indiana operator, 
and Horace Chapman, the ‘“‘Jackson coal 
man,’’ led the fight for the operators. 

There were two days of open convention in 
which the miners made their demands, averag- 
ing 25 per cent increase in wages and a differ- 
ent working basis, and the operators offered 
to re-sign the old scale. They were days of 
many unsupported statements and personal | 
charges; days of controversies over competi- | 
tive conditions, threats of operators to with- 
draw and disrupt the conference—which they 
knew would be suicidal—and counter threats 
of strikes. There were general displays of 
pyrotechnics, ‘‘bluffs,’’ ‘*feelers’’ and ‘‘terrifi- 
ers,’ which at times brought applause from 
the operators’ side, and at times provoked 
the miners’ delegates to hissing. 


An Air-tight Committee 


After two days of this filibustering, some- 
thing happened. Sixteen operators and six- 
teen miners were appointed to take the con- 
troversy behind closed doors. At the end of 
the first day, sixteen of the thirty-two were 
dismissed from the executive chamber. With 
them was also dismissed the stenographer. 
The sixteen men who were left to fight out 
the battle took pledges to reveal nothing; no 
notes were even to be taken. A temporary 
wall was placed in the outer hall leading to 
the room, and two sets of barred doors, in- 
stead of one, closed on the sixteen. Behind 
these precautions against a leak, this handful 
of men bared secrets, and at the end of a 
week brought forth the basis of the $50,000,- 


ooo settlement—a scale with increases in 
wages ranging from 12% to 22 per cent— 


averaging 16% per cent. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of the industrial United States when so few 
men so absolutely held in their hands its vi- 
tality. To appreciate this fact and the real 
story of how the settlement was reached, it 
must be remembered that when this handful 
of men was in session, zero weather held the 
country in its clutches. It was the closing of 
a long, excessively cold winter, during which 
disease and death by exposure from shortage 
of coal had entered the homes of the people. 
Coal had mounted, by leaps and bounds, to 
previously unheard-of heights, until $25 was 
offered at times for anthracite and $8 to $i2 
for bituminous coal. Cities had gone into the 
coal business to relieve distress, national get- 
coal conferences were being held and public 
opinion ran rampant against the operators of 
coal mines, and arrests in many cities were 
being made on charges of conspiracy. The 
popular sympathy given the coal miners dur- 
ing their clash with the forces of the defiant 
Baer was increased. Public sentiment lay 
dormant, ready to be moved, on slightest 
provocation, into a tidal wave that no com- 
bination of operators and their allied millions 
could withstand. 

Under the surface was another condition 
admitted by these men behind closed doors, 
that the public did not fully realize. The 
summer’s 25,000,000 tons shortage of anthra- 
cite and the utter inability of the railroads to 
move coal enough when the mines were put 
in operation, combined with the record-break- 
ing industrial activity during the winter, had | 
exhausted the surplus supply of fuel behind | 
the manufacturing industries and transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. Already the 
paralytic effects of a steam-coal shortage had 
begun to close factories. | 





A Strike Averted 


The men who had in their hands this supply 
of vitality, realized that failure to reach an 
agreement meant a strike April 1, that would 
shut down at least all of the largest bitumi- 
nous coal mines of the country. They knew 
that if these bituminous mines were closed, 
the industrial world, which was down to the 
daily production of the mines, would come to 
a complete standstill within four weeks at the 
longest; that millions of people would be 
affected; national calamity would be immi- 
nent, and that the people would forever crush 
the party held responsible for the paralysis 
by quickly formed public sentiment. 

“The representatives of the operators, realiz- 
ing that demands of the miners for advances 
in keeping with increased cost of living, would 
arouse public sentiment, which was already 
set against the operators, offered an advance 
of 10 per cent. 

The miners demanded 25 per cent and threat- 
ened to appeal to the public with a strike and 
lay before the people, who had paid double 
prices for coal, the alleged enormous profits 
that had been realized by operators taking 
advantage of the coal shortage. 

A tidal wave threatened; by slow degrees 
the operators advanced concessions up to 161% 
per cent. 

‘That is all—we can go before the people it | 
you turn down a 16% per cent advance,’’ was 
their ultimatum, and they stood firm. 

Mitchell realized that public sentiment is 
as shifting sand. He was not disposed to risk 
losing its sympathy, which, notwithstanding 
its million treasury and army of workers, was 
the miners’ greatest asset. He said he would 
report the offer back to the seven hundred 
delegates. 

In along session of the miners, behind 
guarded doors, heated protests were made 
against acceptance. Mitchell laid before the 
protesting delegates what a refusal meant. 
He pointed out that the public would not 
stop to consider technical objections; that 
in a strike of paralytic effect, it would frame 





| its decision and pledge support on the basis | 


of the 1614 per cent. At the end of three 
hours Mitchell’s counsel prevailed. 

The public had been an effective arbiter. 
A $50,000,000 increase scale was signed. 
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MODEL MOTOR GRAPHO: PHONES "OR TALKING MA 
CHINES, every one of which are to be GIVEN AWAY 
BY US FREE OF ANY COST. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company 


any cost only for 


The 


very h 















e, in drilliancy id music a qu 
Y smooth, the be 

writ, ABSOLUTELY THE LOUDES' 
EST AND BEST RECORDSIN THE WORLD: 
The 
ue 







ONE, is that WE FURNISH TWELV 


ANY 
SHADE “MUSICAL ae TALKING RECORDS WITH BACH 


$5.00 PAYS FOR THE TWELVE RECORDS ONLY, 


a choice selection of songs, speeche 
by the Columbia Phon« 


AND THE TALKING MACHINE 
iS FREE. The twelve records we 

and and orchestral “selections Each record the ge 
rh ¢ oe se of New York and London. 
CH FURNISH FREE. This is a new 
ed on the market it will sell at $3.00, and no one will be 
motor with a spring encased in a dust-proof metal barrel ; 
1 in nickel. The base is made of a casting enameled and 
with the reproducing point so seeurely attached that 
dis so constructed that it ean be wound while running. 

G MACHINE, ut a full size machine = the sa =e 
g machines made. M 
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It is free, and the only condition we attach 
Sop for f these machines, TO BE 


ESE NEWEST AND HIGHEST 














and agreement that if you are not i r- 
y machine which we give you free for as 
records and outtit to us at our expense 
But if you prefer to see and examine this 








INE THEM AT THE EXPRESS OFFICE, SAND 


This offer is not a reduction in the of the 
§S SIMPLY SENDING YOU THE TALKING 
will be given away at once. This announcement 
is being made general. It is appearing in many of the 
If you wish to take advantage 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOR 60 
DAYS 


PRICES REDUCED 






$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
} $5.00 Quaker “ ° z each 
$10.00“ - = 6.10 each 


ae 00 Face and Head Steam. Attch. 65c 

| Quality best. Guaranteed, $2. Book Free 
= with_all ‘“‘Quakers.”” Write for 
our New Catalogue, special 60- 
Day offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, salesmen, man- 
agers. Wonderful sellers. Hus- 
tlers getting rich. Plenty territory 


World M’f’g Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





Incubator and Brooder 
H Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regulation, 
perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, geta machine 
that you can Marr about. Send for our large 
incubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lan- 
—, Pyke for the one you want. 
Moines Inevbator Co.. 
Dept. 513, Des Moines, _ or Dept. 518, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEepgetsarun > 
AB inca aNron 
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WHI SKEY 
STOLL & COMPANY 


DISTILLERS 


te EXINGTON. 
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One cent, now—Afterward 
Years of health and strength 


_ A postal asking about my system, now, will not only save dollars 
in doctors’ bills, but also save at least half of my charge. 


I Propose to More than Double My Fee. : M y instructions to my pupils 

My system is built around Alois P. Swoboda. It | are clearer and more effective than 
depends upon me and my intimate knowledge of human | those of others because | speak 
ailments and their treatment. There is a limit to my | from years of successful ex- 
personal effort. I cannot give individual attention to perience. I KNOW. 
more than a limited number of pupils. There isno guesswork. 

I must either restrict the number of my pupils or Scientific physiologi- 
neglect some of them. cal exercise is NOT a 












I will not neglect a pupil—I certainly have no inten- | fad. Fads do not relieve 
tion of reducing my income; hence the increase. hopeless cases of indi- 

My system has always been worth more than twice | gestion, dyspepsia, neu- 
the amount I have charged and many times as much as | rasthenia, insomnia and 
any other system. rheumatism, liver trouble 

Out of a spirit of fairness to those to whom I have | and nervous diseases of 
already stated my fee, I make this public announcement, | every description, etc. 
so that they may either enroll themselves at once, or My system not only 
have no complaint at the future increase. does this, but it rounds 

I cannot regard great swelling muscles, or the ability | out the ungraceful form, puts 
to snap chains and lift horses, or even a knowledge of | muscle where it is needed, re- 
the Marquis of Queensbury rules, as qualifying a man to | duces obesity, purifies the blood, 
keep in repair the most delicate of all organisms, the | and, in fact, fits man, woman or child 
to nature’s perfect mould. 

It is right living in condensed form. By it the evil 
effects of wrong living are neutralized and a splendid con- 
when a thinking man investigates, MY system is invari- | dition of robust mental and physical health assured. 

It is obviously This is done without distasteful dieting and without 
impossible to imitate my instruction, not only because it | discomfort of any nature. It makes men strong, alert and 

differs according to the needs of each | graceful. It gives women beauty of figure and grace of 
individual case, but also because | carriage, with a clear skin, bright eyes and rosy cheeks. 
my experience in the suc- My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
cessful treatment of | success, requires no apparatus whatever and but a few 
many thousands } minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, and 
of different | it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
cases, my There is no wasted effort, no wasted time, the in- 
years | struction is entirely individual and will fit the exact 
of in- | requirements of YOUR CASE. I don’t ask. you to 
vesti- | take my word for this; judge me by my works—they 
gation | speak louder than words. Below is the unsolicited 
an d| testimony of a man who knows through personal ex- 
study | perience what the Swoboda system will do. This man 
along this par- | is one of thousands. He has no earthly interest in me 
ticular line, cannot be coun- | or my system beyond what it has done for him. 


human system. 
| am glad when a thinker begins to investigate the 
various systems for attaining physical excellence, for 


ably selected. There is no other like it. 











terfe ited, Here is a letter received trom a prominent merchant of Texas. It tells an interest- 
The breadth and depth ing Story, because it’s True. 
" ; , Mr. Alois P. Swoboda San Antomo, Texas, August 15, 1902 
sk xe—th - ; gust 15, 1902. 
of this know ledge the de 57 Washington St., Chicago, Ills 


eee es > - My Dear Str It is a pleasure to testify to the merits and the benefits to be derived from 
termination and concentra- your system of sipsavinaiend exercises. Sixteen years of close application to my business 
: : ‘ yee: has been a severe strain on my constitution. My physician recommended a complete rest 
tion WwW hich my indi vid ual foralong period. The benefits received from your system in a few months have been wonder- 
b ¥ ful. My endurance seems unlimited, my appetite has increased cnormously with no diffi- 
attention to each ease de- | culty in assimilating and digesting too! consumed. My reserve force, which is so essential 
to every business man, makes me feel that nothing 1s impossible. My capacity, both phys- 
e " sara " > the ically and mentally, 1s increasing daily. Your system of exercise is looked forward to, 
ma nd, are eV idenced by ne with pleasure, daily. Wishing you deserved success, 1 am, Yours very sincerely, 


fact that, in spite of the ne ial aaa 
If you want the names and addresses of others for 





volume of my business, my system is sull able to effect 


the same unvarying, marvelous results. personal investigation, | will gladly furnish them. 


I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and de- 
tailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, upon applica- 
tion. This information, which I furnish free, is very interesting 
and cannot be secured elsewhere at any price. Write at once. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 599 unity, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLLIERS 





For April 11, 1903 


Containing Stories by F. Marion Crawford, Stanley J. Weyman and Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, and a Double-page IHustration by Charles Dana Gibson 
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Do you realize that you can now get an accurate running ? 
watch of Ordinary size and handsome appearance for One Dollar § 
The Ingersoll is just this and is GUARANTEED TO KEEP PERFECT TIME for one year 
_ It stands rough usage without injury and is therefore the ideal watch 
for Sportsmen, Boys, Workingmen and all who handle a watch violently. 
/nstst on the name INGERSOLL on the dial 
For Sale at 50,000 stores throughout the country or sent postpaid by us for $1.00 













Dept. 58 51 & 53 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 









Delicious Drinks and Dainty Dishes 


are made from 
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Absolutely Pure 
Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


STABLISHED 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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BISCUIT 


The entire process of making this purest of foods is accor>- 
lished in a bath of Sunlight which streams through 30,0¢> 
fights of glass. The interior finishings of the building ia 
which Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is made are of white 
enamel. There are no dusty nooks—just sunlit cleanliness 
everywhere. That is why the home of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is not called a factory 
and why it is called a CONSERVATORY—a place 
for preparing food in its natural condition, free 

from injury or decay. Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit is porous and light, therefore THE 
MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD. For sale 
by all grocers. 
Send or ‘The Vital Question”’ (cook 
book, illustrated in colors) FREE. 
ADDRESS 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
















SURREY, 12 HORSE-POWER, $1800. /vont head-light extra 


G4e Haynes=Apperson 


Is the ONLY gasolene automobile that ran the 
contest from New York to Boston and back 
without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 


It is.the only machine that has won every Endurance Con- 
test held in America and every contest or race ever entered 


The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
; mS pela 
Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and ask 
for the ‘‘Little Book,’”’ too. 


Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every detail of 
Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 


The oldest makers of moter cars in America 
Branch Store, 381-385 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives, Brooklyn Automobile Co.. 1239-41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., :n1 


66 W. 43d St., New York. National Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco. 
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ositions were filled 
y the Remington Em- Nf 
ployment. Departments 
during the year 1902 in 
the cities of New York 
and Chicago alone. Every city in 
America shows a similar proportion. 


Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced 
writing machine always wants a low-priced 
stenographer. The best positions are 


Secured by the competent operators of the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 




















OLIVER 


The pride of practical people in this pro- 
gressive period. Perfect printing. A perma- 
nent economy crowned by success as 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Only twenty-eight keys for eighty-four charac- 
ters. A responsible typewriter made upon 
honor by a responsible company. 
Ask for Catalogue. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
121 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Office: 42 Poultry, London, England. 
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( Buy Diamonds From Us ) 


We are direct importers, and our 
experience of sixty years qualifies 
us as experts on diamond values. 
In buying from us 


You Save From 15 to 25 per cent 


on the prices you would have to pay 
elsewhere. New York is the Dia- 
mond Market of America and WE 
ARE leaders. Our business is based 
on faith in the integrity of the peo- 
ple. WE TRUST YOU. All trans- 
actions strictly confidential. We 
will accept 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and give a certificate guaranteeing 
the value of every purchase in writ- 
ing. Send to Dept. F. for our new 
Catalogue, Series 5. It gives many 
valuable hints, and 
tells you how you 










Catalog can exchange one 
rn purchase for 





another with- 
out loss. 





























Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Frer. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
























Learn Journalism and Story-Writing by mail. 
Send for free booklet « 
for Profit ;’’ tells how to succeed 
as writer. MBS. criticised, revised SF + 
and prepared for publication; also, V) 
sold on commission, Thornton West, vs 
Editor-in-Chiet ; founded, 1895. iM 
PROOFRE. NG is refined, 
vate, and educative work. Women receive same salaries as meny 

15 to $35 a week. Proofreaders always in demand. If interested 
send for free booklet, “‘ PRACTICAL FREADING,” tells how. 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 54 Baldwin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


BeaWriter 
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A Notable Series of Articles 


HE present number contains the second of the notable series of 
articles on Labor questions announced last fall to appear in these 
columns. The first of the series was published last week: «*The 
Insecurity of Labor,’? by Carroll D. Wright. ««The Ascent of 

Labor,’’ by John Mitchell, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in this issue, is a concisely written abstract of the results achieved 
by the findings of the President’s Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. The 
third article of the series will appear next week. It is entitled «*Capital and 
Labor vs. The Public,’’ and has been written by E. E. Clark, Grand Chief 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, a member of the President’s Com- 
mission. Other Labor articles of equal importance and interest will be 


announced later. 


The Ceremonies at St. Louis 

The most important event of national interest to occur in the near future 
will be the dedication of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds at St. 
Louis, April 30th. Recognizing the importance of the occasion, Co/lier’s 
Weekly has set eside the issue of May 2d to be especially devoted to the re- 
porting and picturing of the events of Dedication Day. We are making great 
preparations for the event. We have already sent Mr. Edward Penfield to 
St. Louis, where he is now making sketches of places and people, and lay- 
ing out a general scheme for the artistic treatment of the subject in our Louisi- 
ana Purchase Number. He is accompanied by a staff of photographers from 
the firm of G. P. Hall & Son, of New York, who are recognized as the 
foremost photographers of architectural subjects in this country. These pho- 
tographers are not only making pictures of the great palaces of the Fair, but 
are taking photographs of many portions of the city of St. Louis with its 
great buildings and broad vistas. All this material will be gathered in our 
issue of May 2d, to make a complete exposition of present conditions in the 
city of the great Fair. When the dedicatory ceremonies themselves take 
place, Collier’s will be represented by the best writers and the best photog- 
raphers, so that our report of the event will be unsurpassed. 


Our New Building 

It is little over a year ago that Co//ier’s moved into new quarters 
with a floor space of over four acres, in a building especially constructed for it, 
and occupying more than half a city block. Already this space has become 
inadequate to our growing needs. There is not space enough for the new 
presses and folding machines required to make the hundreds of thousands of 
books and periodicals that our subscribers demand. ‘The presses have been 
ordered, the folding and gathering machines have been ordered,—and they 
will be ready for delivery in June. By that time there must be floor space 
to accommodate them. This question of accommodation was solved in the 
only way possible, and that was to enlarge the present building. The 
architects have been consulted and the plans have been drawn. By the time 
this issue of the Week/y reaches our subscribers, the house that stands next to 
our building on its eastern side will have been torn down, and where it stood 
workmen will be digging for the foundations of our new office building. For 
the new part is to be a sky-scraper,—a modern office-building in which the 
editorial, art, advertising, circulation, subscription, publishing, financial and 
other departments will be quartered. 

The mechanical departments,—such as the press room, the composing 
room, the folding room, the bindery, the foundry,—will occupy the entire 
three floors of the present building. The plans for this new extension are 
of course not yet definitely completed, but they are far enough advanced for 
us to be able to give our readers a fair idea of what the improvements are to 
be. A part of the present building, (to the extent of the width of that sec- 
tion which comprises the main entrance on West Thirteenth Street,) in addition 
to the frontage of the adjoining building to be torn down, will be built up to 
a height of eight stories. The frontage of this new portion will therefore be 
40 feet, and its depth will extend 100 feet back toward Little West Twelfth 
Street. From the front this addition will give the effect of a tower, and it 
will be surmounted by an ornamental cupola, with a clock in 

it, that will overtop any edifice in the neighborhood, and 
rival many of the greater office-buildings in 
the financial centre of the city. 





The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found 
on page 32 of this issue. 







































4 QUAKER (TY JANDMARK 
More than 150 fmith Premier ¢Typewriters 
are used by the City ADepartmen 
having Offices in this Buildin$. 
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The U. S. 
re. 


“Long Distance” 


Automobile Co’s. 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 





tyre C. ToNNEAU 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to get out of 
order. 

TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - $1250.69 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of ! interest to 


Automobilists. Sent free on request 


U.S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


410-114 West 43st Street, New York 

















. Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City j 











ATTEND 
THE ILLINOIS | 
COLLEGE OF 


<= PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quicklylearned. 


Pays well. Good positions secured for ] 
graduates. Only college of photog- 
raphy in the world. Annually gradu- 
ates students from all] states and 
foreign countries. Terms easy, 
living inexpensive. 
FREE—beautiful illustrated catalogue. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

957 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Ili. 





$8 Buys this Vault 


For the Home, Doctors, Law- 

yers, Professional People and 

small business uses 
Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 


The only absolutely fire proof, 
water proof and Damp Proof 
vault made. Absolute pro- 


tection from Fire, Water, 
Sneak Thieves, Dishonest and 
curious people. We make 15 
styles and sizes—$8 to $23.50. 
Save you safety deposit box 
rental—just as secure—more 
convenient. No. 1, like cut, 
large enough for all legal 
‘ papers, liberal freight al- 
lowance to ali points, only $8 guaranteed. 

SENT FREE—2 page book of all styles and sizes, con- 
struction and prices. 


ili 1028 J 
The [Meilink Mfg. Co.,°32,7sem20n, Street, 














FROM BUGGY MAKER: 


| We make all our buggies and sell to you direct, giving 
you all profits usually paid to whole- 
saler and retailer. We driginated 
| the plan of shipping buggies 
On 30 days’ Free trial 
f Get Our New Bueey Book. Write 
for it to-day. KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS f 


MFG. CO,, 176 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
| 


To BUGGY USER 
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Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protects that capital and renders that value permanent and certain 


Policies All Ages, 1 to 70. Both Sexes Write for Information. Dept. Y Amounts, $100,000 to $15 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 




















The Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity yearly and it is 
becoming quite the thing for special parties to visit it. Then, too, people 
stay there longer. Although the regular tourist trip provides fir 5 1-2 days 
in the park, any one can remain longer without any extra charge for trans- 
portation. Many cannot afford to spend more time than 5 1-2 days there, 
so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted and steam 
heated, and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip to 
be found in the country. 

The government is spending large amounts of money in perfecting the 
road system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old roads, is the 
order of things. 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world, and 
“Wonderland 1903,” which describes it and is published by the Northern 


Pacific, will be sent to you on receipt of six cents by 


CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 
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convenient method of saving 
money. 

You can deposit your money 
in our Big, Strong, Savings 











HE most artistic and durable color effects o 


Bank by mail no matter where _ color 
shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 
a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 


you live. We pay 
bs eae ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 
4% INTEREST Cover ° ° ° e ‘ F P . Designed by Henry Hutt ro _Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not nog f for its superiority but 








compounded semi-annually on Editorial Bulletin . ° ° ° ° ° ® . ° . e 3 pope it — called for by its distinctive name, 
any amount from one dollar up. The Cup Challenger of 1903. Photograph, . . . «. . s, ‘saan aise tee en aan anon almaainon sais 
Our immense capital and Editorials. | ew ww ww ww ee 88 Uf TP ,,WBen Duzing Shingle Staing it will be worth while 
° ; on Shingletint. 
——" board Grenes Men and Doings . . . . . . . . : : . 10 “Seslaad Geake anit descriptive literature sent free 
: The Focus of the Time. Phot mh <« + « ww. BAe 11 iii aaa 
Write for booklet «1 ”’ — Mi B B h 
«« Banking by Mail.” The Ascent of Labor ‘ : ‘ i ‘ ‘ John Mitchell 12 erry rot ers, Limited 
The Samaritan Passover. Photographs ‘ ; ‘ F . - 13 
THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. grap VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
CAPITAL $1,500,000 The Marvels of Radium . : a a ‘ Garrett P. Serviss 14 New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
a Boston Chicago St. Louis 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Nearing the South Pole . , , - ° . Cyrus C. Adams 14 Philadelphia Sen Peates 
“‘ The city of banks” Ideals. Poem... a e's 3s SOME Sothern 14 Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


““Man Overboard!”—Part II. Story .  . F. Marion Crawford 15 be nme 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 











New York in 2003 . ‘ - ; ‘ . Drawn by W. R. Leigh 16 : 
The Jury of the Future... Double-Page Drawing by C. D. Gibson 18-19 & NO RWAY 
Julia the Apostate. Story. : , ‘ . Josephine Daskam 20 i 
isasiee soe neotoe Illustrated by E. M. Ashe Sweden, Russia 
SOOKLET FREE AGENTS WaNTED Th st delightful isit th 
og SE LOCKE MEG. CO. The Bugaboo Bear. Story . ee oe Charles H. Day 25 ‘ustimnadinee connate te didet oy eae tae 
° Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 2d Cruise of 42 days on the opular 
The Golden Apples of California . ‘ F . Ella M. Sexton 26 spulntay daniel er eee — 
a The Howlers . : ‘ ; ; 4 ‘i ‘ . Ellen Velvin 26 RATES, $225 AND UP 
Don t Grow Old A Puritan Easter Maid. Poem . ‘ , ‘ . H.S. Keller 27 _, All necessary expenses included. Send for 
Novel Notes 27 canines Mesaeus wens toda er 9280 
The OE a or tt Beene ©- CLARE 
* : ar : ‘ . , 111 Broad New York 
Fountain of Youth ' Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon ie > State St., Boston sadiean 
is at Love’s Easter. Poem . ; . : , . Ernest Neal Lyon 32 


















FREN CH E “ 0 os ler (Only 1/3 of a Diisie 
LICK a AB |" 
SPRINGS |/| @ .,. 5%5.0 ROSES GIVEN AWAY = 


in the highlands of Southern 


Indiana on the Cl NCI NNATI 
MONON ROUTE get you interested we will send you absolutely free, all charges 


| prepaid, the following eight roses: They are not cheap, common roses; via the 
they are the choicest and most famous varieties. They are healthy, 

Here is found that most wonder- 

ful of natural restorative waters, P L U T O 


well-rooted plants; well packed, and we guarantee that they will reach you 
in perfect condition; accompanying each lot of plants there are full direc- 
pouring forth its perpetual healing for suffering 
humanity. Its diuretic and remedial properties 


tions for planting, care, etc. 
CLIMBING METEOR~— It has been called perpetual blooming, climb- 
ing, General Jacqueminot. It is a free, persistent bloomer, and will makea 
are world-renowned for Chronic ailments of Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. You drink the 
witer—nature does the rest. Golf. Tennis, Target 


growth of from 10 to 15 feet in a season; in bloom all the time. Its flowers, 
and Trap Shooting, Croquet, Base ball, Horseback 





Between 


























deep, rich red and are much larger than Meteor and are richer in color. It 

is just the rose to train up the veranda or around windows, and C.H. & D. Ry. 
THE BRIDE—tThe largest white ever-blooming rose grown. The color 

is a delicate creamy white, very full flowers, measuring from 3} to 4 inches 





Riding and all the outdoor and indoor sports and a di 
amusements are here in their perfection. "SUCHESS DE BRABANT-—This rose combines exquisite per- Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 
The N . fume, beautiful coloring and a matchless profusion of flowers and foliage, 
e New Soft, light rose, with heavy shading of amber and salmon. 
French Lick Springs Hotel BRIDESMAID—The bud is of exquisite shape and contour, so solid DAY TRAINS equipped with Parlor and 


and firm, and stems are so long and stiff that no other rose will compare 


with it in keeping qualities after being cut. It is a bright pink, and is the Dining Cars. 


enlarged and improved is a veritable palace of 


ape = health. Light airy rooms, modern same color all the time, under every condition of the weather and sur- NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping and 
z : dings. 
City comforts in country environments. rOOLOTHILDE SOUPERT-—It is a strong, vigorous grower. The Compartment Cars. 


Excursion rates and good train service from all 
parts of the country. 


flowers are large, double and beautiful in form, borne in sprays, and the 
color blends from a soft-shell pink to a pure satiny white. 














For booklet and information address either HE UNIQUE ROSE, MME. FRANCESKA ag at pe CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
triking color of this handsome rose places it at once in the front as a bu 
FRANK J. REED CHAS. H. ROCKWELL preter a in the open air. In its shading of deep, coppery yellow it stands Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G. P. A. Traffic Mgr. unique and distinct from all others, The flower, when open, is of good size 200 Custom House CHICAGO. 
MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO and very symmetrical. One of the finest roses to plant in masses and clumps, \ Place, . 
SAFRANO-—Bright apricot-yellow, changing to orange and fawn, 








sometimes tinted with rose; valued highly for its beautiful buds; fragrant 
and a rampant grower. 

MARIE VAN HOUTTE—Pale yellow, edge of petals often lined 
with rose, well formed, of good habit, and in every respect a most charming 
sort. The finest Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 

All we ask of you is that you secure aclub of three yearly subscribers 
for WoMAN’s WORLD at our special combined club rate of 50 cents for 

. three yearly subscriptions. Send the names and addresses of the three sub- 
scribers and enclose 50 cents, and we will have shipped you at any time you desire the set of eight beautiful 
roses as described above, carefully packed, all charges prepaid, free. The regular club subscription rate for 
Woman’s WORLD is 25 cents, but we are making a special combined rate of 50 cents for three subscribers 
on this offer. We are making this extraordinary offer to introduce WoMAN’s WORLD, which is the best high- 
class magazine ever published at a popular price. _ 

Remember, you can secure for us as many subscribers as you can, and for each club of three we send you 


i a 
V V, 
free another set of 8 beautiful roses, as described above, all charges paid. Begin your work at once, 


T art arlithine When: sending your clubs, oogangs you want to plant, and we will have the roses sent at that time. Copies 
WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. L, CHICAGO, ILL. Overland 
acid poisoning which causes 


Weta oo F 
rheumatism and gout. Ex- Limited 
ternal remedies or appli | Davidson russer POCKET a | | eee “Wimne'wou 


ances cannot reach the seat Electric-lighted daily train. Less than 


ithi AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- three days Chicago to San Francisco. 
of the trouble. Tartarlithine ing a powerful spray for A OMI EKER Magnificent equipment. 
does not upset the stomach. Perfume or >» I Z The Best of Everything 











is the antidote to the uric 
















Medicinal Use. Two other fast trains Chicago to the Coast 
without change daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Tickets on sale via this line by all 
Ticket Agents. 





Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


Very unique, and “= con- 
structed on new principles. 
The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
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STRAINS DAILY | 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- * 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME Co. pactand cscure. No leakinge 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 























y Ail PREMIUM 


E>: 


Easter Greetings express the joy of living, and our pleasure 
at the approach of spring. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


make a welcome change in food. They are so quickly prepared and so easily 
served. Each piece is United States Government inspected, wrapped in white 
parchment paper, and tied with blue ribbon. 


Swift's Silver Leaf Lard— America’s Standard—put up in 3, 5, and 10-pound 
air-tight pails, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Eansas City Omaha St. Louis 
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OMEN and men often write to me and state 
that they do not believe their bodies can be 
increased in weight and strength because 
neither they or their parents have ever been 
stout. That they have inherited an emaci- 
ated body and must ever remain so. This is 
all a fallacy. If it is an indication of any- 

thing at all, it simply means that they as well as their 

parents have never been properly fed, for as soon as I take these people in charge and properly 
feed, water, ventilate, exercise and rest them, they develop into full grown human beings and 
have well nourished and symmetrical bodies. 

















There is as much difference between live food 
(food which I advise) and dead food (cooked food) 
| as there is between a live man and a dead man! 











Fortunately, all foods are composed of many elements. Some of these elements are readily 
destroyed by cooking and others resist the evil influences of high temperature. If you cook your 
food so thoroughly that all of the vital or organic elements are destroyed by heat, and you attempt 
to live upon such food, you will soon die. The more thoroughly you cook the food, the more 
surely you will kill each component cell, thus rendering it less and less nutritious, while at the 
same time you effect other changes in the food that render it actually poisonous. (See adv. in 
Collier’s Weekly, March 14. 

How much better it would be to take the food as Nature has prepared it, that it may supply 
every requirement of the human organism, thus filling you with mental, physical and genital 
vigor, prolonging your days and making your life happy and useful. 

I am often asked if the wonderful results attained by my method are permanent. I am pleased 
to say that they are, because I not only teach my patients how to increase their muscle and nerve, 
but I teach them how to take care of their bodies and keep their extra pounds. 

The person who does not possess a good body and has not the desire to work for it, may give 
- the idea of successfully competing in any line with men and women who are mental and 
physical athletes. If you have not a good body I can help you to make one, provided you have 
the will power to carry out my instructions. 

If I did not possess physical as well as mental power, it would be utterly impossible for me to 
attend to the enormous practice that I have built in the last few years. If you have any important 
undertaking, it would be wise to get your physical body in ideal condition. If your body is 
seriously out of order, you need scientific attention, and I will be pleased to write you regarding 
vour condition if you will fill out one of my blanks and send it to me for my opinion. (Copy- 
right applied for.) Let me diagnose your case. Send for measurement blank and I will diagnose 
and give my opinion of your case /ree. 


’ cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality: 
DR. THOMAS UNCOOKED BREAD and Indigestion. Send in coin or money order 
10 Cts. for sample, or 50 Cts. for 24 cakes. Wholesale rates on application. 
If you have written me and have not received a reply, your letter has not been received| Try again. 


SULTAN P. THOMAS, MLD." 26 W. 94th St, New York 




















‘Our Leading Cards” 


No. 2—THE ACE 


“Never trump your partner’s Ace” 


NEW YORK 


(ENTRAL 


_.. 








The New York Central’s 
20th Century Limited 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 











This train makes the run of 080 miles between New York and Chicago every da 
in the year in exactly 20 hours, including stops and slow-downs, via the New Yor 
Central & Hudson River and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railways. 

Tue Four-Track News, an illustrated monthly magazine of travel and education 
—1oo or more pages, every one of which is of human interest. Mailed free to any 
address in North America for 50 cents a year; foreign countries $1.00o—single copies 
5 cents. Sold by news dealers. 

“Grorce H. Dantes, Publisher, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Send a two-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue of the “ Four-Track Series” 





























¢ SHAVING 
py SOAP | 


Louder Than Words. 
There is no more delightful sensation than that produced 
by the soft, creamy lather of Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Shaving becomes so easy and agreeable that a man 
cannot help showing his satisfaction. His smile speaks 


louder than words. 


In the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
are sold throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 














